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shed for shelter. 
who keeps his turkeys as shown above. 


for protection at night. 
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The Round Up Before the Holidays 


Turkeys are hardy birds and will not stand pampering and confinement like fowls. 
have free range, and breeding stock should not be kept in a house over winter, although it is wise to give them an_open 
One of the largest and most successful turkey raisers in the country is Charles McClave of Huron Co, O, 
The turkeys roam in a 40-acre tract’of woodland fenced in with a high, tight wire 
fence, and in the center of this is a half-acre stockade surrounded with a 10-ft picket fence for the turkeys to roost in and 
Breeding stock wintered in this way cannot help but be strong, vigorous and healthy. 
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Even in fattening they do best to 
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A New Idea in Farm Gates. 


A, FRANKLIN SHULL. 
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Gates which can be opened from. the 
Wagon are always in demand. A most 
convenient one is shown in the illustration. 
It has no hinges and does not swing open, 
but turns over on its inner end, which 
leaves the passage open. The gate should 
be made first, as upon its dimensions de- 
pend those of the remainder of the device. 





GATE IN POSITION. 


Make it of light lumber, on the same plan 
as ‘any other gate, except that the inner 
post should be of heavy, hard lumber, say 
6 in wide and 1% in thick, and should ex- 
tend about three-fourths higher than the 
rest of the gate. Although there is no 
weight to be supported, the gate must have 
a brace, else it will become twisted in lift- 
ing. 

Now take the measurement of the diag- 
onal of the gate. At the place where the 
swing post is set for hinge gates, two posts, 
7 in square, are set about 3 ft apart,- so 
that .their hight will be 3 ft greater than 
the diagonal of the gate. Between these 
posts, at the bottom, is placed a roller, 
which must fit loosely so as to produce lit- 
tle friction. The lower inner corner of the 
gate is fastened to this roller and is braced 
yertically and horizontally, on both sides. 

On the tops of the posts a _ two-inch 
board is nailed. To this board are hung 
two stationary pulleys, about 2 ft apart. 
Two and one-half feet further down the 
posts, on the side opposite the gate, is bolt- 
ed. a -piece of scantling, to which two more 
pulleys, also stationary, are put the same 
distance apart as the first two. At a dis- 
tance of about 20 ft on both sides of these 
posts, other posts, only one shown in the 
illustration, are set, a little lighter than the 
first, ‘but as high as the second set of pul- 
leys above mentioned. Near the top of each 
post another pulley is fastened, but to a 
block, so that the pulley will be about 4 in 
from the post. 

Two ropes, heavy enough to lift the 
weight of the gate, are fastened, one on 
each side, a few feet from the outer end of 
the gate and are run over the pulleys as 


shown in the illustration. Just below the 
last of the three pulleys on each side, a 
weight ‘is hung, heavy enough that both 
weights will -in a great measure counter- 
balance the weight of the gate. Below 
these weights the ropes extend to. the 
ground. 

To open the gate, give a steady down- 


ward pull on the rope. This will lift the 
gate to a point where it will be almost 
balanced, but momentum will carry it be- 
yond, and it will fall slowly over on its in- 
ner end. To close the gate, the operation 
is repeated on the other side, and the re- 
sult is the same. If the gate does not fall 








well in opening, it indicates that the inner 
post is not heavy enough, and _ weights 
should be attached at a. If, on the other 
hand, the gate does not fall well in closing, 
the weight is too heavy at.a, and part of 
the post should be sawed off. If it does not 
fall well, either in opening “er’ closing, the 
weights on the ropes are too heavy, and 
should be lightened. 





Bulls in the Tread Power—When grind- 
ing feed for our dairy herd, we use a tread 
power and two thoroughbred Holstein bulls. 
Not only is this economical, but the bulls 
are kept in better condition, being easy to 
manage and are better breeders. All our 
grain is ground, whether it is fed to young 
or matured cattle. We are satisfied that it 
is much more thoroughly digested and 
consequently much mere valuable. We do 
not fatten cattle, as our herdconsists strict- 
ly of thoroughbred dairy cattle. During 
winter we feed ensilage twice a day, and 
clover, hay or millet once. The grain feed 
is bran, old process oil meal and gluten 
feed. The quantity varies according to the 
capacity of the cow to assimilate feed and 
her daily production of milk.—[Dellhurst 
Farms, Ohio. 





Protected Watering Troughs—Water for 
stock should be kept clean and cool. A 
water trough in which ducks have been 
paddling and on which an Aug sun has 
been beating for hours is not an attractive 
drinking place for animals. Where large 
tanks supplied from a wind wheel are need- 
ed and especially if they are metal tanks, 
they should be boxed in, a good plan be- 
ing shown in the engraving. If horse and 
cattle yards are separated, the tank may 
occupy a place in the fence between them. 
The inclosing box is brought in the square 
to a level with the tank and then roofed 
over at an angle of from 30 to 45 deg. At 


FARM CONVENIENCES . 


each end, a section of the roof is hinged, 
and may be thrown up against a strip di- 
rectly over the ridge of the roof, where a 
U-shaped iron, or a horseshoe, will prevent 
it falling or being blown down. The sep- 
aration of these drinking places promotes 
peaceable relations among the stock while 





WATER TROUGH UNDER COVER. 


drinking and by keeping the doors closed 
the water is Kept clear and cool in summer, 
and in winter it helps to prevent hard 
freezing.—[J. M. S. 





A Mammoth Chicken Farm is projected 
by N J capitalists, who have a plan by 
which they expect to keep 250,000 hens on 
250 acres. Details of food and care are not 
given, but these figures seem to be based 
on several patents for distributing food and 
on patent nests. The prospectus indicates 
that selling shares of stock is to be the 
principal work. 





cover if 


Stack the Corn Fodder under 


possible. It will be needed this winter and 
goes farther if run through a cutter or 
shredder. 





Rust Weakens Tools; to prevent it, scour 
them well and give a good coat of oil. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


The real value of a watch 
depends upon the accuracy of the 
movement and not upon the price of 


the case. 


The “Riverside” 


Waltham Watch Movement is an 
accurate watch in any case. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 














= RUNS Easy. 
No 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING SACHINE, Iteaws 
down trees. Folds like a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 


timber on any kind of One man can saw MORE 
R. 176,000 in 
jogue showing latest INPKOVEMENTS #.2d testimonials 
from thousands. First order securesagency. Ad 
Fo WING MACHINE ae 
55-57-59 No, Jefferson St,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KEY ROFITABLE 
TO STOCK FEEDING 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A colored chart of feeding 
and manurial values of principal crops and ieeding stuffs. 
This shows plainly the constituents of all stock foods, and 
how to combine them so as to get tue best results in 
feeding all classes of stock. The back of the chart con- 
tains ta giving’ im detail the composition, digestibiiity 
and feeding value of a great variety of fodders, grains 
and feeding stuffs, and their manurial yalue. Also the 
amount and kind of food required daily by different 

ses of farm animals under varying conditions. Size, 
by 22 inches, carefully packed in pasteboard tube. Post- 
paid, @ cents. 


Catal EF of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 66 
Clearing Sales on the Farm. 


E. L. VINCENT, BROOME CO, N Y. 





HE farmers of many sections of the 
east are at present holding what 


may well be termed “clearing 
sales.’’ These in most instances 
are due to the very short grass 


crop of the past season and the 
consequent overplus of stock. Not in many 
years have farmers met winter with such 
small haymows. The price of mill feed 
has had a tendency to sympathize with hay, 
and corn meal and bran are now $20 and 18 
per ton respectively in many retail mar- 
kets. And the inevitable has come. We 
must dispose of our stock or draw deeply 
on the little bank account we have, and 
in many cases this is represented by a mi- 
nus quantity. Had we all had the fore- 
sight to put in a good acreage of corn, the 
situation would not be quite so sérious, but 
it seems as though we learn very slowly 
and by the hardest kind of knocks. I 
know of farmers who have no corn fodder 
to help out the shortage in hay. 

So at the close of the year 1900 we are 
at the mercy of the stock buyer. He has 
his own way with us; and his way is not 
always a way of good to the producer of 


For Week Ending December 15, 1900 


stock. Sheep are selling at 2%c per Ib, 
lambs 4c and beef at whatever one can get, 
say $12 a head, for old cows, and not much 
more for yearlings unless very fat, which 
few are at present, on account of short 
pastures. Even at these prices every farm- 
er is weeding out his sheep and his cows. 
Everything that can be spared is going. 

But good will result from this strained 
situation. Next spring there will be far 
less poor cows and sheep in the country 
and prices will be decidedly better, too. All 
the cows which have not been paying for 
their keep will have disappeared and in 
their place we shall have the very cream 
of our dairies. So the outlook is not with- 
out its favorable side. Then, too, it seems 
as if our farmers will have learned by that 
time never to be caught without a good 
supply of corn. It will be surprising if we 
do not see wider fields of corn than ever 
before. 

In any season corn is a good thing to 
have. It may be easily cared for under 
our modern methods. It is rich in all the 
elements needed to maintain life and pro- 
duce a good supply of milk and beef. It 
stands the dry weather far better than 
grass and altogether it is as near an ideal 
crop as we need to look for. Hay sells now 
at $15 to 16 per ton. There is a great temp- 
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tation to dispose of the stock and let the 
hay go to market. Such a course would 
be disastrous upon the farms of the coun- 
try. No thoughtful man would think of 
pursuing it. We might better suffer a lit- 
tle this season and keep up the fertility of 
our lands, 
rr 


Keep Ducklings Separate—Don’t try to 
raise ducks and chickens in the same yard, 
even if the old hens are confined in coops. 
Most hens take excellent care of the duck- 
lings they hatch. But each and every one 
of them seems determined to kill all that 
they can reach while brooding a flock of 
chickens. Besides, you can’t feed th@ém 
properly. The chickens will steal all the 
dainties you have provided for the duck- 
lings, and the latter will foul all the drink- 
ing water they can reach. Another objec- 
tion is that ducks must be fed oftener, and 
the best food is a mash of ground grains, 
clover hay and animal meal. Such a 
method of feeding chickens would soon end 
in disaster. I fed four times a day from the 
time they were about a month old, giving 
the last meal when it was almost dark, and 
leaving enough on the board (I used a long, 
clean plank to feed on) to furnish a meal 
through the night.—[Mrg Leonard Johnson, 
Delaware Co, Pa. 
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LADY OF MEADOWBROOK, AN OHIO POLLED ANGUS COW, PRONOUNCED THE BEST AT CHICAGO 


This splendid specimen of the Polled Angus is one of the most celebrated cows of the breed in the world. The judges at 
the International stock show at Chicago last week pronounced her the champion Angus cow on exhibition. In the photograph, 
taken especially for American Agriculturist, the owners, D. Bradford & Son, of Cedarville, O, are standing in the center of the 
picture, the son with right hand in overcoat pocket, being next to his father. 
wetgher. 


official 


- 


The man at the extreme left of the picture is the 
Lady Meadowbrook attracted wide and favorable attention. 
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How to Obtain Rural Free Delivery. 





The growth of rural free delivery has 
been little short of marvelous. [In nearly 
every mail we receive letters specifically 
marked “RoF D, Route No 1,” and fre- 
quent ‘inquiries from sections where ‘it 
does not exist of how to get it. ‘There 
are two requisites to the establishment of 
a route. It must be from 20 to 25 miles in 
length and serve at least 100 families, and 
the roads must be good. This is an essen- 
tial pre-requisite to any investigation. The 
purpose of the rural free delivery system is 
to give postal facilities to those who have 
none, to carry the mails daily to remote 
rural communities, the residents.of which 
would otherwise have to travel from two 
to 12 miles to receive their letters and 
newspapers. It is not the intention to grant 
a suburban delivery to cities included in 
the free delivery system nor to establish 
a village free delivery. 

Those desiring the delivery must be pre- 
pared to put up at their own expense at 
some convenient location which can be 
reached by the carrier without dismounting, 
appropriate and secure boxes for the recep- 
tion of the U S mails. The carriers are 
not required to deliver mail to houses 
standing back from the main road. The 
route should be so arranged that the car- 
rier will not be required to travel over the 
same ground twice on the same day. 


FIRST STEPS TO SECURE A ROUTE, 

Present a petition to the first assistant 
postmaster-general at Washington, D C, 
signed by those who desire the service. 
This petition should be signed only by 
heads of families and should mention the 
number in each family. It should set forth 
the nature of the country where the 
delivery is desired, whether densely or 
sparsely populated, the principal avoca- 
tiens of the people, the character of the 
roads and the distances which under exist- 
ing conditions each patron has to travel 
to receive his mail. It should be accom- 
panied whenever possible by a rough map 
indicating the route or routes proposed. 

The petition when properly signed should 
be sent to your representative in congress 
or your senator, or both, with the request 
that he indorse thereon his recommenda- 
tion of the service asked and forward the 
petition to the P O dept. 

SUITABLE FORM OF PETITION. 

As an indication of the form of applica- 
tion which meets the requirements of the 
dept, the following petition, upon which 
rural free delivery service was established, 
from South Whitley,. Whitley Co, Ind, is 
cited: 

South Whitley, Ind, Nov 13, 1900. 
First Asst P M Gen, Washington, D C: 

The undersigned petitioners would show 
that they are residents of Whitley Co, Ind, 
south of the town of South Whitley, in said 
county, in a thickly settled farming commu- 
nity; that farming is the leading avocation 
of residents of said community; that the 
roads are graveled and in good condition 
over the proposed route, and they ask for 
the establishment of rural free delivery of 
mails for said community over the route, 
described as follows: 

Starting at the postoffice of South Whit- 
ley; thence southwest to Webster’s corners, 
a distance of 2 miles; thence west 1% miles 
to Kinzie’s corners; thence south 1 mile; 
thence east 2% miles; thence south 1 mile; 
thence east 2% miles; thence south 1 mile; 
thence east 1% miles; thence south % of a 
mile, and return to Reelhorn schoolhouse; 
thence east 2% miles to lLee’s corners; 
thence northwest along the Goshen gravel 
road 5 miles to South Whitley, the place of 
starting, making a total distance of twenty- 
two (22) miles. A map of said route is at- 
tached hereto. 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


Upon receipt of a petition, forwarded and 
indorsed, a special agent is detailed by the 
dept to visit the location indicated, to map 
out a route or routes, and to select rural 


carriers, to be appointed by the dept. In 
all such cases the advice of the representa- 
tive in congress, and also of the postmaster 
from whose office it is proposed that the 
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ALLEL ABOUT: THE FARM 


rural free delivery should ‘start, is sought 
and obtained. 

Rural carriers give bond in the sum of 
$500, with two sureties... Each bond requires 
a 50c revenue stamp to be affixed thereto. 
Carriers are paid by warrants, directly 
issued by the treas dept. 
is fixed by the dept and includes horse hire. 
One or more substitute carriers should be 
provided in each case, who must give bond 
in the same sum as the regular carrier and 
who alone are permitted to carry the mails 
in his absence or disability. 

All rural carriers are under the control of 
the postmaster from whose office the ser- 
vice is established, and it is his duty to re- 
port any derelictions upon their part. Rural 
carriers will take with them upon their 
rounds. a supply of stamps, postal cards, 
etc; will be authorized to register letters 
and give receipts for same as well as for 
money orders, and, if the patrons of the 
delivery so desire it, to- inclose the orders, 
when granted, in addressed envelopes con- 
fided to their charge. 

The middle and central west lead in num- 
ber of rural free delivery routes in the 
service. Ohio had 244 at the close of Nov, 
according to official figures kindly furnish- 
ed us by the supt of the free delivery system 
at Washington; Ind had 287 routes, Ill 279, 
Wis 165, Pa 147, Mass 26, Me 27, N Y 167, 
Tenn 75, ete. From May 1, ’00, to Aug 1 
there was a_ total increase in number of 
routes established of 401; Aug 1 to Oct 1 
452, and during the past two months 863. 
The subjoined table shows the rapid gain 
in the establishment of rural free delivery 
routes. The figures indicate the number, 
according to states, at the close of July, 
Sept and Dec, ’00. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY ROUTES ESTABLISHED. 
July Sept Nov July Sept Nov 
5 33 


Ala, 8 8 8 N H, 15 17 

Ariz, 2 2 2N J, 13 13 29 
Ark, 5 10 11 N Y, 72 98 167 
Cal, 41 61 67 N C, 6 11 11 
Col, 9 21 235 N D, 4 4 4 
cr. 17 24 24 O, 148 164 244 
Del, 15 18 18 Ore, 7 8 8 
Fla, 1 1 1. Pa, 70 94 147 
Ga, 23 31 40 RI, 9 10 10 
Ida, 2 2 6 SC, 30 33 33 
Ill, 12 178 279 SD, 7 16 20 
Ind, 126 155 287 Tenn, 54 57 75 
Ia, $8 111 203 Tex, 13 27 31 
Kan, 44 72 144 Utah, 4 4 4 
Ky, 8 il hi Vt, 13 19 27 
La, 2 2 Va, 11 11 13 
Me, 15 15 27 Wash, 3 3 3 
Md, 69 74 7 Wis, 79 120 165 
‘Mass, 17 23 26 Wyo, -- —_ 4 
Mich, 7 122 #177 W.Va, 27 31 34 
Minn, 42 60 82 Okla, _ 1 1 
Mo, 35 44 49 —_—_ —_—_—- 
Neb, 18 33 55 Totals, 1372 1819 2682 


Mistakes in Farm Management. 


W. J. MOYLE, WISCONSIN. 








I was much interested in reading Prof 
F. A. Waugh’s article on this subject in 
your issue of Nov 17. He started out with 
the assumption that farm management con- 
sists of two things, the growing of crops 
and the selling of crops. He leaves out 
what I consider the most important item, 
viz, the weather. The first mistake he says 
is that farmers have no system, but do 
things just as they happen. How can a 
farmer systematically rotate his crops and 
change his fields when summer drouth 
burns up all his timothy and clover seed- 
ing and when an open winter without snow 
kills every bit of his small grains? 

A certain man in an eastern state owned 
and controlled a large agricultural business. 
One day he was riding along the road in 
a buggy and by his side sat a college grad- 
uate and a bank accountant. The agricul- 
turist was worrying over the fact that 
some work which he planned for the pre- 
vious day had been neglected. The busi- 
ness man said, ‘“‘Why don’t you do your 
work systematically, arrange and make 
a memorandum of the things you want to 
have done every day and thus avoid this 
trouble.” ‘Why,’ exclaimed the agricul- 
turist, “it might rain tomorrow, then 
where would we be?’ This illustrates the 
difficulty of making and carrying out defi- 
nite lines of work on the farm. 


Their rate of pay | 








The “second mistake ‘Prof Waugh calls 
attention’ to is that farmers till too much 


land;“and ‘third in regard to the more 
general use'of fertilizers are both probably 
just criticisms. I will agree with the pro- 
fessor that a certain amount of fertilizer 
properly distributed is beneficial. On the 
other hand, farmers have lost thousands of 
dollars by applying fertilizers to their lands 
without realizing any benefits whatever, 
even under the most favorable condition. 
This whole matter must be investigated 
carefully. The fourth mistake according to 
Prof Waugh is that the farmer neglects 
to spray potatoes. Elaborate experiments 
carried on at the expense of the state and 
nation have shown some benefit from these 
practices, but as a rule when tried by indi- 
vidual farmers the returns are not sufficient 
to meet the expense of the material and 
its application. 

His criticism that farmers operate on 
small capital is probably just, but I venture 
to assert that the average young farmer 
who begins with a capital stock of say $1000 
invested in farm machinery and a team, 
will have as good credit and as much 
money at the end of the year as the other 
fellow with the same amount of money 
invested in a business education. His 
sixth criticism concerning the neglect of 
the orchard may also be just. Let the pro- 
fessor plant an orchard where he likes, cul- 
tivate it for 20 years, spray every season, 
bear all”the expense, and then at the expi- 
ration of that time show a clean profit of 
$40 per tree derived from the spraying, and 
I will be convinced. 

Concerning the seventh mistake, in which 
he claims that the farmer does not know 
whether his business is paying, I certainly 
object. I was an employee of a state exper- 
iment station. The fact that in certain 
localities all over the U §S the farmers con- 
tinuously follow some particular line of 
agri shows me that most of them can tell 
profit from loss. Concerning the remedies 
suggested by Prof Waugh, the main one 
seems to be to wake up the farmer to a 
sense of this awful condition. I hardly 
think this is necessary, for you will find 
he is ‘familiar with the tricks of the trade, 
and capable of taking care of himself in 
business. I admire the farmer. He is not 
only the salt of the earth, but the bread 
and butter, and the pork and beans as well. 
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Harvesting a Small Ice Crop. 





But few tools are absolutely necessary in 
gathering a small ice harvest. A crosscut 
wood saw with one of the handles removed 
will answer for an ice saw. An ax and 
an ice pole are also needed. The ice pole 
has a sharp metal point on each end, one 
of the points being bent at an acute angle 
with the pole with which to draw the cakes 
of ice. Horse markers and cutters are 
not needed in harvesting a few tons. The 
ice should be cut into square, even-sized 
blocks, first marking them out from 16 to, 20 
in by means of a line or board, and sawing 
the cakes along the mark. Ice will not 
keep unless sawed fairly even and packed 
closely. The second layer of cakes is placed 
crosswise of the first layer and so on, thus 
binding the whole mass_ together. Care 
should be taken to make the bottom layer 
level, fitting the edges of the cakes care- 
fully and filling pounded ice between them 
if necessary. 

Ice may be kept successfully in a bin 
partitioned off in the basement of a barn 
or other building. The bin should have 
double walls, filled with sawdust or insu- 
lating material, and drainage should be 
carefully attended to. Ice may be kept suc- 
cessfully in the form of a stack. It should 
be made on a shady place where the water 
will drain off, supported on a tier of rails 
to keep off the ground. Put brush and 
straw upon the rails and set a pole in the 
center, and stack the ice in the same man- 
ner as in the ice house, taking care to pack 
evenly and not allow the stack to get one- 
sided. The sides should be thickly covered 











with 1 ft or more of straw, hay or leaves, 
held in place by boards. Where put up as 
an additional supply in connection with the 
ice house the stack should be used early 
in the season since it melts rather faster 
than ice stored in a house. 


Relation of ; Cultivation to Growth. 


Measurements were made of all the lead- 
ing branches onabout 600 apple trees in sev- 
eral orchards through four seasons’ growth 
by J. C, Whitten of the Mo exper sta and 
showed the following total h in 
inches: No 1 Ben Davis 87.1, No 2, Ben 
Davis 55.6, No 3 Ben Davis 46.5, No 4 Jona- 
than 51.1, No 5 Jonathan 34.9, No 6 Genet 
27.3, No 7 Genet 22.4, No 8 Genet 40.9, No 9 
miscellaneous varieties 54.4. 

Orchard No 1 had clean cultivation each 
season. Nos 2 and 5 had clean cultivation 
up to the first year of measuring, when it 
was sowed to cowpeas or other cover crop 
in June. Nos 3 and 4 had been cultivated 
the same, but were seeded to clover. In 
No 3 blue grass was sown the last year 
and in No 4 a space was cultivated under 
each tree every summer. No 7 stood in 
blue grass pasture and No 6 in blue grass 
and glover with some cultivation under 
each tree. No 8 was seeded to clover the 
first year of measuring. No 9 was plowed 
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FIELD AND ORCHARD 


ent in a rather unavailable form. These in- 
direct fertilizers add nothing to the soil 
and are to be considered in the same light 
as the slip of paper which we call a bank 
check which we use as a means of with- 
drawing funds from the bank. 

Under certain circumstances it may be 
right and proper to use indirect fertilizers, 
but the fact should be kept in view that 
they are only a means of using up the plant 
food more rapidly and that if we expect to 
derive any permanent benefit from them 
they must be used in connection with the 
system of fertilization where plant foods 
are continually added to the soil. Broken- 
down lands of a part of the state of Penn- 
sylvania are most striking illustrations of 
the bad results of the continued use of the 
most common indirect fertilizer—lime. 
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Water at Barns and Pasture. 
i. De SNOOK, GEORGIA, 








Farmers should plan for an adequate sup- 
ply of water for their stock. If there is 
running water in the pasture or where eas- 
ily reached by stock, they truly are favor- 
ably situated. In locations where the sup- 
ply of water has to be secured from wells 
the task is a more difficult one, and the 
point is to accomplish it at the least possi- 
ble expense and yet be assured of a suffi- 











TREES SHOWING LACK OF CARE AND CULTIVATION 


each spring, cultivated and seeded in sum- 
mer to cowpeas, rye or wheat. In respect 
to soil and location the orchards were 
similar. 

The greatest growth was made by those 
trees which were cultivated most, and those 
Which received some cultivation made more 
growth than those in sod. A study of the 
orchards makes the value of cultivation 
more apparent than the figures of growth 
would indicate. The cultivated trees were 
uniformly healthier, more vigorous and pro- 
duced larger fruit than those not cultivated. 
The illustration shows the condition in an 
orchard which was neither cultivated, 
pruned, sprayed nor fertilized. The cultivat- 
ed trees made a more uniform growth than 
those not cultivated, which is even more 
important than the amount of growth. The 
more the trees were cultivated the less 
they were affected by drouth. 





Indirect Fertilizers. 
PROF H. A, HUSTON, INDIANA. 





By the indirect fertilizer is meant a sub- 
stance like lime, salt or land plaster which 
is applied to the land not for the purpose 
of furnishing food to the plant directly, but 
for the purpose of releasing and making 
available some elements of the soil pres- 


cient supply at all times. Where the loca- 
tion is suitable for a windmill, it will prove 
the cheapest power and in most cases is 
decidedly effective in the open field, where 
the current of air is not influenced by trees 
or buildings as in the farmyard. In the 
field a large storage tank is not needed— 
simply a tank on the ground just high 
enough for stock to drink from, or only @ 
box trough 1 ft square and 8 or 10 ft long. 

the barn a tank is preferable, located 
under shelter to avoid freezing, and pro- 
vided with one or more pipes and stop- 
cock to Graw water as needed or let slow- 
ly drip into a trough. If you-can pipe wa- 
ter from a spring or creek from your Own 
or neighbor’s land at about the expense of 
a windmill, then by all means do so, either 
to the house, barn or pasture, or to all of 
them if possible. 


Weed Out Cow Boarders. 





There are two varieties of cows. Note 
carefully: 1. The cow that gives more than 
she eats. 2. The cow that eats more than 
she gives. Which variety would you prefer 
in making up a dairy herd? Which variety 
do you actually have? Now there is.no dif- 
ficulty about telling the cow of one class 









from the cow of the other. 
be; but there isn’t now. 

The Babcock test does it. The apparatus 
consists of a small scale, a Babcock test, 
and a little gumption. By testing each cow 
separately a man can soon tell which ones 
are paying a profit and which are merely 
boarders. 


There used ta 


ann eneeneneneneenet 


The Best Tree—J. H. C., Fairfield Co, O: 
There is no such a thing as “the best 
American tree for all purposes.” A tree 
which would be perfectly satisfactory, un- 
der certain conditions, may prove a com- 
plete failure under others; and then there 
is the difference in individual tastes and 
preferences. A few’ years since, at a meet- 
ing of prominent horticulturists, a vote was 
taken on this point. A bare majority voted 
for the American elm as .the best shade 
tree. Yet, handsome and stately as the elm 
is, it is not without faults, the principal 
one of which is its.liability to being in- 
jured and killed by the ravages of the im- 
ported elm beetle. Another is that the in- 
dividual trees vary greatly in shape and 
habit of growth, so that for avenue plant- 
ing it is difficult to produce a harmonious 
effect. The sugar maple is a grand tree, 
which thrives over a large extent of coun- 
try. Some of our oaks, the linden, beech, 
chestnut, locust and others have their par- 
ticular admirers. To our taste, one of the 
most beautiful and magnificent deciduous 
shade trees of the world is our native 
whitewood or tulip tree; but it requires 
more than ordinary care in transplanting, 
and does not succeed in a heavy clay soil or 
in swampy land. Fortunately a kind Prov- 
idence has decreed that perfection shall not > 
be concentrated in one tree or plant, any 
more than in one man or woman. 





A New Fruit—From London comes the 
report of a new fruit shown for the first 
time at a recent meeting of the Royal hort 
soc. It is called the Mahdi and is a hybrid 
between the raspberry and blackberry, its 
seed parent being the Belle de Fontenay, a 
very large red raspberry of European ori- 
gin. The Mahdi has very much the habit 
of the blackberry, but its fruit resembles 
to some extent the dewberry. There is the 
same bloom, but the number of fruitlets is 
greater. Most important is the time of 
fruiting, for it comes into bearing as the 
raspberries are failing and before the black- 
berries are ripe. The Mahdi is very pro- 
lific, and has considerable claim to be a 
decorative plant. The plants have not yet 
been placed upon the market. 





Feed Stack Hay before that stored in the 
barn to avoid loss. While the hay will dry 
out nearly as much in one place as in 
another, there is a far greater loss in feed- 
ing value in that put up in stacks, due to 
spoiling on top by the weather and on the 
bottom by dampness from the ground. The 
Col exper sta found the loss to be 12.4 per 
cent in feeding value in stacked hay and 
but 2.5 per cent in that stored in barns, a 
difference of 10 per cent. Thus nine tons 
of hay put in the barn will feed as much 
stock as 10 tons put in stack. When this 
test was made the conditions were more 
favorable than the average season for feed- 
ing’stack hay. 





Starch from Potatoes and Cassava— 
This industry is becoming an important 
one and in recognition of this the dept of 
agri has just issued a bulletin describing 
the process of manufacture. The bulletin 
is written by Prof Wiley, chief of division 
of chemistry, and is well illustrated with 
pictures of starch making machinery and 
starch factories. The interest of southern 
people is aroused concerning cassava as 
stock feed and the source of starch. Much 
work has been done at Fla exper sta and 
the extensive” investigations now in prog- 
ress will be continued. 





Cabbages are going rapidly into store+ 


houses in central and western N Y. 
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Removable Cellar Bins. 


J. M. SHULL, OHIO. 





Bins in cellars or cold rooms for the stor- 
ing of potatoes, apples, or vegetables gen- 
erally, if made permanent fixtures, are 
often difficult to clean, preparatory to 
receiving the new crop. To facilitate this I 
have contrived a set of removable bins for 
pur cold rooms or above ground cellar. AS 
two such rooms will seldom have the same 
dimensions I shall not give exact measure- 
ments, as they will depend entirely upon 
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FIG 1. 


FRAME OF BIN, 


the size and shape of the room and the 
eapacity desired. Ours is a_ two-story 
arrangement occupying one end of the room 
and divided into four bins each with a 
capacity of 20 bu. 

The room has a cement floor and the 
foundation walls, which rise eight inches 
higher, are surmounted with a two-inch 
oak sill which projects slightly from the 
double frame wall above. For clearness, 
Fig 1 is drawn to show the mere skeleton 
frame which is made largely of 2 by 
4 pine material. . To begin with, the 
crosspiece A should extend from sill to sill 
across the front line of the bins. A bent 
piece of heavy bar iron on each end of it 
rests with one end in a shallow mortise in 
sill, S. Next is the center post of same 
material, extending from floor to ceiling. 
At its lower end is a block reaching from 
the floor to the underside of A to bear the 
weight. 

To prevent the center post slipping for- 
ward at the bottom, a wire, W, passes 
from it to a screweye in the sill at the 
rear, and to prevent slipping sidewise there 
are two small -blocks on the crosspiece A. 
A bracket-shaped block at the ceiling re- 
ceives the center post from the rear and 
at the hight required for the second floor 
it is cut in at the back, one inch deep and 
3% in wide, to receive the crosspiece B. 
This crosspiece in turn is cut in, one-half 
inch, on the under side, the shoulders thus 
made preventing any yielding of the center 
post sidewise under pressure of full bins. 
It also has a groove, B, at the back, which 
later forms part of the groove to accommo- 
* date the partition boards. The ends of 
crosspiece B are cut in half their thick- 
ness and rest upon a shoulder of upright 
D, which is nailed permorently to the wall 
and also forms part of the groove in whi: 
the front boards slide. 

At the rear, corresponding ‘in hight to B, 
is a board C, also nailed permanently to the 
wall. On this rest the rear ends:of the 
floor boards whose slipping forward is pre- 
vented by a cleat which falls just back of 
the forward crosspiece, serving also to keep 
this more firmly in place. The lower floor 
boards are treated in the same manner. 
Beyond this it is only necessary to make 
the grooves to receive the sliding boards. 
This is done with one-inch-square _ strips 


whose placing can best be determined after 
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the frame is in position, though they do not 
interfere with the taking apart or putting 
together of the frame. The center post is 
faced with a six-inch board whose project- 
ing edges make part of the grooves for the 
front boards, as in Fig 2, which shows the 
completed bins. All parts should be made 
to fit easily with no tight joints and the 
whole structure can be quickly removed in 
the order following: Front boards, parti- 
tions, floors, upper crosspiece, lower cross- 
piece, center post. 

Various combinations can be made: Re- 
moving upper floor gives two deep bins of 
equal size, or the partition may be removed 
and then there are two, one above the other. 
Removal of both gives a single large bin, 
or it may be thrown into three compart- 
ments with the large bin below, at either 
side, or above, aS may be desired. 


———— 


To Succeed with Japanese Plums. 
J. H, HALE, CONNECTICUT. 





We thought plums were a sure thing 
where peaches failed, ebut the frost last 
spring wiped out plums and left some 
peaches. This shows that doubtful things 
are very uncertain. We have learned that 
Japanese plums will grow successfully on 
a greater variety of soils than any other 
valuable fruit. They will grow on dry, 
gravelly soil if you feed them well, or on 
deep alluvial soil, but you need to prune 
vigorously. They have a failing of drying 
suddenly without seeming cause. They 
want good culture, good feeding and hard 
thinning. Take off most of them, then go 
back in two weeks and take off one-half. 

With good culture Japanese plums can be 
grown in this state as cheaply as cider ap- 
ples. There is a good demand for them 
if they are well grown. By thinning great- 
lv and allowing to bear only moderately, 
the fruit is very good. There is a good list 
of variety covering the season from the 
middle of July to nearly Oct. To prune, 
cut off in spring when trees are dormant. 
Take off in Aug the strongest central lead- 
ers and cut back into the last year’s growth, 
Where they are cyt back in spring two- 
thirds or one-half, they start out two or 
three other leaders from near the top, so 
I am trying the other method of Aug prun- 
ing. 





Composition of the Tomato. 





The extensive use of the tomato for the 
table has resulted in many inquiries con- 
cerning its food value. Prof Harry Snyder 
of the Minn exper sta presents a series of 











WHAT A TOMATO IS MADE OF, 


I. Solids other than sugar. II. Protein. 
analyses, the results of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustraticn. Of 
course the greater part is water. Of the 
nutrients sugar is by far the largest 
amount, being 3.83 per cent. There is a 
wide range in the different samples. Some 
specimens contain less than 1 per cent and 
others as high as 4% per cent. The pro- 
tein content is low and amounts usually to 
one-half per’ cent. The fat amounts to 
about one-half per cent, or practically the 
same as the protein. 





The Use of Lime in Vegetable Cellars— 
Potatoes, beets and cabbage keep best in 





which is very rare to find. 






damp cellars which prevents their shrink- 
ing, but it should be cold dampness, other- 
wise they will sprout. Onions and carrots, 
on the contrary, to keep well require a dry, 
cool air. Some farmers are fortunate in 
having their-cellars in such soil, built suf- 
ficiently out of ground, or with their ven- 
tilation so thoroughly under control that 
they can give the right degree of dry cool- 
ness. When a farmer has such a cellar he 
has practically added several hundred dol- 
lars to the value of his homestead. When 
the cellar is naturally damp and onions or 
carrots are to be kept over winter, a bar- 
rel or two of stone lime may help him out, 
































mG 2. THE COMPLETED BIN. 


It will absorb the moisture from the air by 
being air slacked in the cellar. To bring 
this about it will be necessary to spread 
the lime so that it shall be not over 5 in 
at its greatest depth. If it is simply left 
in an unheaded barrel, the slacking process 
will be exceedingly slow. In the spring the 
unslackened lime can be utilized on mead- 
ows or any land which would profit by al- 
kali.—[J. J. H. Gregory, Essex Co, Mass. 


Propagating Cranberries—The Wis ex- 
per sta is raising cranberry plants from 
the seed, also propagating nearly 80 differ- 
ent varieties from selections from many 
parts of the world. A. C. Bennett, the well- 
known cranberry grower of Wood Co, Wis, 
with his son has planted 76 acres of Ben- 
nett’s Jumbo, which he believes is far 
ahead of the Bell and Bugle variety from 
the Berlin district. “They were evidently 
from a seedling,” he writes, “which nature 
planted here many years ago and I bought 
the 40 acres on which they grew. They 
are the largest cranberry grown and also 
the very best of keepers, a combination 
We .get $1 per 
bbl more for these than for other berries.” 





New Hothouse Grape Culture, as de- 
scribed on Page 320 in the issue of Oct 6, 
is a very old method, having been in use 
in England for a century at least. It is 
fully described in detail in Cassell’s Popular 
Gardening, Vol 1, pages 343-4. Pot culture 
for table decoration is also therein described 
and illustrated. Pot culture is generally 
considered impractical on account of the 
very exacting care and attention required, 
and the meager results obtained as com- 
pared to border culture. It is still used 
however in England to some extent, perhaps 
more with peaches and nectarines than 
grapes.—[D. M. Dunning, New York. 


The German Iris—This plant will grow in 
aimost any soil, but prefers a heavy moist 
one. The tubers may be planted in spring; 
early autumn seems to be preferable as 
they will then start very early. Plant about 
a foot apart each way and they will com- 
pletely cover the ground. This iris is prop- 
agated either by division or by seed. The 
flowers are large and showy and are at their 
best during May. The species is perfectly 
hardy, but is greatly benefited by mulch- 
ing with leaves and coarse litter early in 
autumn. 








The Damson Plum Profitablc. 


WILLIAM R. LAZZNBY, OHIO, 





There are few fruits grown in Ohio or 
other middle western states that respond 
more readily to high cultivation and pains- 
taking care than the plum. And the best 
of it all is that the plum when well treat- 
ed is usually profitable. Among the Eu- 
ropean or Domestica class, perhaps no one 
kind has given better returns than the 
Damson. If this variety is planted on good, 
rich clay soil that is well drained, it rarely 
fails to reward the grower. 

The method of the most successful grow- 
ers is to cultivate their plum trees as often 
and as thoroughly as they do a corn crop. 
The cultivation is usually continued up to 
the first of July. It is then a common prac- 
tice toapply a mulch of coarse barnyard 
manure, or partially rotted straw, to retain 
the moisture, In the fall, a light applica- 
tion of well-decomposed stable manure is 
spread over the ground. In the spring, 
some growers sow 1 qt of salt to the tree, 
spreading it as far as the branches extend. 
This appears to promote the health of the 
trees and acts to some extent as an insect- 
icide. At all events, good cultivation and 
the use of salt, lime and wood ashes about 
the trees do much to lessen the attack 
of injurious insects. 

The only effective remedy for the cur- 
culio is to jar the insects on sheets and 
kill them. It is clearly demonstrated that 
in successful Damson plum culture, culti- 
vation and jarring the curculio cannot be 
omitted. The shot-hole fungus is almost 
wholly prevented by spraying with bor- 
deaux mixture. The black knot appears to 
attack Damsons worse than any other va- 
riety. The only remedy is to cut off and 
burn the affected part just as soon as the 
knots make their appearance. On a large 
limb it can be pared off and kerosene ap- 
plied to the wound. 

Probably the Damson plum has no su- 
perior for canning, and for this purpose it 
is more extensively grown than any other 
variety. 





How to Grade Honey. 





In preparing comb honey for shipment it 
should be sorted and graded, each grade 
packed separately and marked. It will 
bring much more in this way than if all 
grades are mixed together. The following 
rules should be observed: 

Fancy—All sections to be _ well filled, 
combs straight, firmly attached to all four 
sides, the combs unsoiled by travel stain or 
otherwise; all the cells sealed except an 
occasional cell; the outside surface of the 
wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No 1—All sections well filled, except the 
row of cells next to the wood; combs 
straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; 
the outside surface of the wood well scraped 
of propolis. 

No 1—All sections well filled except the 
row of cells next to the wood; combs com- 
paratively even; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled; or the entire surface slight- 
ly soiled. 

No 2—Three-fourths of the total surface 
must be filled and sealed. 

No 3—Must weigh at least half as much 
as a full weight section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be 
classified according to color, using the 
terms white, amber and dark; that is there 
will be “fancy white,” “‘No 1 dark,” etc. 





Wintering the Apple Tree. 


W. J. MOYLE, WISCONSIN. 





I note a prominent authority advocating 
i. planting of young trees on old orchard 
sites. While this can be done, and the trees 
will live, it is poor practice in the north- 
west, where such great difficulty is expe- 
rienced in getting an orchard to a bearing 
age and where good virgin soil is available. 
A thrifty-growing condition must be, main- 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


tained or the tree will soon succumb to the 
elements. Success will always follow the 
planting of goodsized, thrifty trees on good 
soil. Then give good, deep cultivation for 
the first eight or 10 years with hoed crops, 
and an occasional seeding down to clover. 

It will pay to look atfer ‘trees this 
fall and early winter. If the  or- 
chard has a heavy aftermath of clover, 
this will afford an excellent protection for 
the roots and at the same time a sure har- 
bor for mice.: If the winter should be long 
with heavy snows, the spring will reveal 
untold damage from girdling. To 
remedy this, procure a quantity of 
light tar building paper, cut into strips of 
the proper width to encircle the trees, then 
tie with twine. If rabbits cause trouble, 
it.is well to wrap the entire trunk to the 
limbs. Thus, at a very small expense, you 
will insure the trees not only against rab- 
bits and mice but against sunscald as well. 
If the orchard has-been cultivated and is 
free from weeds and trash, very beneficial 
results will be obtained by applying during 
the early winter a good coating of barn- 
yard manure around the base of each tree, 
for a distance of five or six feet. 





Handling Carnation Blossoms. 
Cc, W. WARD, LONG ISLAND. 





In my opinion, the reason for carnations 
not keeping after they have passed through 
the commission houses and stores arises 
from the variety of improper treatment 
which they receive. I have many times 
seen dealers take carnations from the box 
as they arrive and plunge the stems imme- 
diately into ice cold water, and set the flow- 
ers into a cold ice-box. I think that this 
alternate chilling and heating the flowers, 
such as plunging the stems in ice water 
and chilling the flowers, and then placing 
them in highly heated dry rooms is the 
reason for the premature withering away 
of the carnation flowers. 

The treatment that I would recommend 
in order to keep carnations as long as 
possible, is to plunge the stems in water 
from which the chill has been taken so 
that it feels just slightly warm to the hand. 
Then place the vase of flowers in a room 
not colder than 45 to 50 degrees Fahr and 
allow the flowers and water to cool down 
with the room. Treated in this way we 
keep carnations from two to three weeks, 
and in some instances have kept some 
varieties four and five weeks. If the blooms 
are kept in a room ranging at from 40 to 
50 degrees during the night they may be 
brought into the living room, where the 
temperature is quite high during the day, 
and returned to the cool room each night 
without serious injury. Treated this way 
carnation blooms should last from 7 to 12 
days and even longer. I have found an 
unoccupied bedroom on the north side of 
a house in which there is no direct heat, 
or at least very little heat, the temperature 
ranging from 45 to 55 degrees, an excel- 
lent place in which to keep carnation 
blooms. 


Prefers the Old-Fashioned Hoe—I do 
not like a horse to cultivate with in a gar- 
den. First, because the rows have to be too 
far apart to give the horse room. Second, 
the horse is too clumsy and destroys a good 
deal. Third, it has taken me as long to 
uncover plants covered up by the horse 
cultivator as it would have taken to hoe 
them by hand. Fourth, too much time is 
wasted in a small garden in hitching and 
unhitching the horse.—[George M. Everson, 
Montgomery Co, N Y. 








Violet Spot Disease—Owing to the rav- 
ages of this disease, the growing of violets, 
the sales of which amount to $1,000,000 an- 
nually, has been given up in many sections. 
P. H. Dorsett of the U S dept of agri has 
been studying the disease and in a recent 
bulletin says that plants making a rank 
succulent growth are most subject. No ef- 
fective remedy has been found. The only 
means of control is in preventing it by 
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giving careful attention to the production 
of vigorous, healthy plant growth rather 
than in attempting to check the trouble 
after it has once gained a foothold. 
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Successful Greenhouse Experiments: 
have been tried at the N J exper sta with 
tomatoes and lettuce, and the tomato ‘ 
crop proved very profitable, wonderful re- 
sults having -een secured by the use of 
strong liquid manures. The fruit was re- 
markable for size and appearance and 
brought 50c per lb, having been eagerly 
bought up by the N Y commission men. 


Beans Fail to Climb—I have yet to learn 
why Creaseback and Lazy Wife’s pole beans 
will not climb the poles. Last season they 
were tied up and fussed with a lot, but 
still they squat, made a great mass on the 
ground and would not cling to the_ poles. 
[W. S. Newcomb, Lamoille Co, Vt. 


Endive should be lifted and placed in 
frames. Pack it in closely, covering the 
roots with damp earth, but be careful not 
to wet the leaves, which will cause them 
to rot. Dig up a good ball of earth with 


each plant. 6 


Celery Should be Packed fh earth. Stand 
it upright and put the earth only around 
the roots, not in the crown. - 








Labor Saving Conveniences. 


Success on the farm to-day is largely proportioned to 
the saving of time and labor—whichn means economy of 
yroduction—and not higher prices for farm products, 
p -robably no single machine or appliance saves in the 
gate so much time and hard labor as the modern low —— 
handy wagon. Take for instance the loading and hauling * 





of manure, ensilage corn, grain in the straw, corn fodder, 
hay, etc. , all hard to load, the use and advantages of a low 
down wagon are almost inestimable. The Electric Low 
Down Handy Wagon excels for these purposes. Has the 

famous Electric steel wheels, is light, strong aud durable. 
Write Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, IIL. ,for catalogue. 





a. Pear F Possibilities 


a Standard KIEF Fi EAR as 
for vi, 
a yt =o “freedom, from trem’ dna, hy 


berries, Asparagus, etc. 
Marviows i Box 19, Berlin, Md, 








FOR RELIABLE FERTILIZERS 





The TUSCARORA FERTILIZER Co., a 
ROSSFARM, ~ JUNIATA CO., PA. ‘ 
TREES SUCCEED WHERE ae 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. TS 
Bi Book Free, Result of 16 years’ experience. Ps 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. ‘ 





Ocal. | AGENTS New New Crop Becta. Ay “8 


Seed’ Grower, ROCHESTER. 


PLANT LIFE m FARM 


T. MASTE 

plistioloey of life a, . as “Ss ue way yo Ot nie 
| oe are affected by the circumstances under which they ; 
exist, and how they in turn react upon other living be- ! 

ings and upon natural forces. The author presents such a 
of the phenomena of vegetable life and growth as_ will 
give the farmer a clear idea of the work of the plant, 
without the use of unnecessary technicalities. He keeps 

in mind the fact that while he is addressing intelligent 
readers, they are not versed in the sciences. Cloth, 5 by 
74 inches. Price, postpaid, $1. 


of this and man: blications, 
SHENG JUDD CO, 8 Lafayette Pl, R new York. York. 


Money & Garden 


By P. T. gum. an vegetable manual ul prepared with 
a vew ‘to profit. The author pose. in a 
plain, practical omy, one tnceraetions on three distinct, 
thovgh closely connected branches of gardening—the 
kitchen garden, the market garden, and field culture, from 
successful practical experience for a term < years.. Illus- 
trated, cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, 

Catalog Free of this and many cae publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO. 52 Lafayette Pl. New York, 
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My Method of Breaking Mules. 


BY A KENTUCKIAN, 





I have handled a good many mules in the 
last few years, and broke many of them. 
First of all, I gentled them. I went into 
the stable containing a carload, being very 
eareful not to frighten them,—found a gen- 
tle one, rubbed him on the nose, patted 
him on the back and neck, then gave a 
good currying on fore part of body. Be- 
fore long others came around to see what 
was going on and I soon had 10 or 12 to 
work on. This was repeated every day, 
and often several times a day, as I fed 
them. When I sold them they were so 
gentle that I could go into the stable and 
halter them; the purchaser selling them in 
Atlanta as broke mules. I bought when 
colts and sold when two years old. 

As to the best place to give Jack his first 
lesson I prefer the turning plow, next the 
harrow. After you have gentled Jack, slip 
on a strong bridle with a new half-inch 
rope 12 ft long, tied to inner ring of bit. 
Pass it under chin and through outer ring 
of bit, making a curb. Now lead Jack out 
of stable. As a general thing he will 
cgme out swiftly. Let him pass full length 
of rope, then give him a quick, firm jerk, 
bringing his head toward you. Keep your 
eye on him and as he tries to make off 
again repeat this. Remember that as long 
as his head is toward you you are safe and 
so is Jack; the reverse of this might be 
disastrous. Now lead him up and down the 
lot three or four times and put the har- 
ness on gently, rubbing him on the back. 
.Lead around several times to get him used 
to the rattling of the harness. For this 
you will need a driver, as Jack might get 
mulish. Put on two lines and drive him 
around until he gets tired, teaching him 
“get up” and “whoa.” It will be well to do 
this once or twice a day for several days 
before hitching to a plow. 

You can now take him to the field, 
around which at least one furrow has been 
plowed. Work a gentle but brisk horse or 
mule on the lead. Hitch the lead animal 
in ready to start before beginning to hitch 
the green mule. Use a strong bearing stick, 


FARM ANIMALS 


with strong strings; this is apt to give you 
the most trouble,—the strings breaking 
when the mule lunges, unless they are very 
strong. Have everything prepared before- 
hand. Tie a 4 ft rope to outer ring of bit, 
pass through inner ring and tie to inner 
chain of lead horse several links from 
hames. This serves the double purpose of 
holding him back, and securing him should 
the hearing stick come loose. Last of all 
hook the traces, inner one first, being sure 
everything is ready to start before hooking 
them. Step lively when hitching up a 
green mule, as he is likely to become impa- 
tient and get tangled in his harness. 

Let one man hold him by the bridle, keep- 
ing him always in his place, and teach him 


-where to walk—if a right-hand plow in the 


furrow; if a left-hand near the furrow. 
The other man gets behind the plow and 
takes the long rope in his right hand, the 
lead horse’s line over his head, and guides 
him. Go this way for about an hour until 
Jack begins to lag. He is now broken, con- 
quered, and one man can manage him. 
Work him this way half the morning, then 
take him out, water and feed him, About 
the middle of the afternoon hook him up 
again, the assistant helping start him off. 
This is all the work Jack should have in 
one day, but work him some each day. 
In four or five days he can stand a full 
day’s work. If you have two to break, 
work them alternately, never putting two 
green mules together in plow, wagon or 
harrow, but work them one at a time be- 
side an old soldier, for about a week. Mare 
mules are as a rule gentler, hardier and 
come to maturity quicker than horse mules. 

Begin the mule’s education early. As a 
colt halter break him. As a yearling break 
him to a turning plow or harrow beside an 
old horse or mule, but at this age give him 
light work. It would be folly to put him 
to hard work now as he cannot stand it. 
At two years break him to wagon, mower, 
binder or any other machinery. At this age 
he can stand a good deal of work. Your 
assistant should be a man who is not afraid 
to swing on to the mule and scuffle with 
him. My success lies, first, in having the 
green mule gentle, so that he has confidence 


WAITING FOR THE JUDGES 





in me; second, in keeping him always under 
my control; third, in teaching him exactly 
what to do. Whatever you teach him in 
breaking is apt to stay with him, so do not 
let him learn any mean tricks. 


For Winter or Spring Pigs. 


J. A. MACDONALD, P El. 








Pigs coming in the months of Dec, Jan 
and Feb need the very best conditions of 
warmth and are quite expensive on account 
of the long time they must be kept penned 
up before. grass grows. Pigs farrowed in 
Jan and Feb need a warm, roomy, well-ven- 
tilated pen, which few farmers have. The 
two best months for litters to come, under 
ordinary circumstances, are March and 
Sept, and a good, thrifty sow can just as 
well have two litters a year as one. The 
sow, when mated, should be in good, thrifty 
condition. It is a mistake to breed when 
either boar or sow is in poor condition. 

When two litters a year are desired, the 
sow should be bred between Nov 15 and Dec 
15. If only one litter a year is wanted, 
breed a month later, There is a decided ad- 
vantage in not having pigs come until be- 
tween April 15 and May 15. The weather is 
then quite warm and there will be no dan- 
ger of losing the youngsters by cold. Grass 
will then be obtainable, and the sows hav- 
ing access to grass will give little or no 
trouble when farrowing. But those who 
mean to raise two litters a year must have 
the first litter come not later than April 
1, so the sow can be bred in good time for 
the fall litter. 


The Ventilation of Stables in winter-is 
too often neglected. Poor light and bad air 
are unfavorable for all classes of stock. 
In the dairy they may insure tuberculosis. 
Plenty of sunshine and plenty of pure air 
are among the best means of keeping up 
the perfect health of the winter dairy, yet 
the almost shocking manner in which these 
essentials are neglected even by many oth- 
erwise intelligent dairymen is too common 
to need emphasis here. ‘ 


Just as Good Butter can be made from 
pasteurized as from raw cream. 
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Pen of Hereford grades at the International stock show heid at Chicago last week. These cattle were exhibited by the 


veteran Illinois breeder, Tom Ponting. 
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A Record-Breaking Stoek Show. 


SPLENDID ARRAY OF ANIMALS AT INTERNA- 
TIONAL STOCK SHOW, INCLUDING MANY FROM 
NEW YORK, @HIO, » KENTUCKY, INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN AND CANADA. 





The veteran show men who have followed 
exhibitions for the past 25 years were as 
enthusiastic as school boys at the large 
numiber and high excellence of the exhibits 
at the international stock show, which 
closed at Chicago last Saturday. Even our 
rivals in England, some of whom 
were in this country as judges, ad- 
mitted that they had never seen anything 
to equal it. Then, too, the exhibition was 
well supported. From the time the gates 
were opened Dec 1 until they were closed 
Dec 8, immense crowds were always on 
hand. Indeed, the attendance was so large 
that it was occasionally necessary to refuse 
admittance; particularly was this true dur- 
ing the evenings, when in addition to stock 
in the stalls, the parade of prize winning 
animals and music lent luster to ‘the occa- 
sion. 

The show was well managed. Ample room 
was provided, the only drawback being that 
the great number of animals made it neces- 
sary to occupy barns somewhat distant 
from the central pavilion. This, however, 
was not a serious inconvenience, as it was 
easy to get from one to another. The dark, 
cloudy weather the greater part of the 
week was a disagreeable feature, but it did 
not prevent a record-breaking attendance, 
nor check the enthusiasm of visitors as 
well as exhibitors. treat credit is due 
General Manager Skinner, who has 
labored unceasingly for more than 
a year for the success of this show. The 
wisdom of being early was conclusively 
demonstrated. Early in ’99 the work of 
preparing for this mammoth show was in- 
augurated. Live stock assns in the U §S 
and Can, agri colleges and packing estab- 
lishments began making plans. Everything 
moved along without a hitch and the show 
of ’00 will undoubtedly become a permanent 
institution because of its great success. 

As would naturally be expected, the 
greater number of the cattle entries came 
from IH, Ind, Wis, Mo, Ia, Ky, .O, Kan, 
Mich and southern.Can. The noted herds 
of Clem Graves of Ind, Gudgell & Simpson 
of Mo, T. F. B. Sotham of Mo, Van Natta 
& Son of Ind, Thomas Clark of Ill were the 
leading attractions in the Hereford. ring. 
A number of the less celebrated breeders 
were present and showed some excellent 
stock. In the Shorthorn class George 
Harding & Son of Wis, Abram Renick of 
Ky, W. A. Boland of Mich with the splen- 
did herd purchased from and developed 
by Aaron Barber of N Y, Charles C. Nor- 
ton of Ia, J. G. Robbins of Ind, C. F. Clarke 
of Minn, I. M. Forbes & Sons of-Ill, E. B. 
Mitchell & Son of Ill, and E. F. Kleinmeyer 
of Ia, owned the leading prize-winners. 
They were a splendid lot and compared 
well with their old-time rivals, the Here- 
fords. The showing of Aberdeen-Angus was 
made up of such noted herds as_ those 
owned by D. Bradfute & Son of O, W. A. 
McHenry of Ia, A. C. Binnie of Ia, Charles 
Esher & Son of Ia, E. Reynolds & Son-of 
Ill,,S. R. Pierce of Ill, W. A. Judy & Sons 
of Ind, and Parker, Parrish & Miller of 
Kan. Galloways were shown by’ O. H. 
Swigart of Ill, D. McCrae of Can, T. J. 
Davis & Son of Ill, Brookside Farm Co of 
Ind, Edward Paul of Minn, Marion Parr 
of Ill, and A. Rowland & Soh of Ia; Red 
Polls by S. A. Converse and William James, 
both of Ia, V. T. Hills, Andrew Bros and 
Frank Harland, all of O; Polled Durhams 
by J. H. Miller of Ind;.F. F. Failor of Ia, 
J. C. Baker of Ill, Stewart & Martz, Wil- 
liam’ W. Crane and William Tussey, all of 
Ohio. 

Seldom. if. ever 
splendid collection of sheep at 2.show, not 
even at the royal show of England, the 
home of nearly all modern breeds of sheep. 
The leading breeders and exhibitors of the 
U S were out in full and found- strong 
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bas there been. such a 


competition from Can in all classes. Shrop- 
shires were more numerous than any other 
breed and were shown by George Allen of 
Ill, G. Howard. Davidson of N Y, Charles 
H. Hutchison of Mich, George McKerrow & 
Sons of Wis, George Campbell, D. G. & J. 
G. Hammond, G. H. & E. Patrick and W. 
Hi. Beattie, all of Can. The ribbons in the 
Southdown rings were contested for by 
George Allen, George McKerrow & Sons and 
the univ of Wis. Most of the Oxfords were 
exhibited by the old-time rivals, R. J. Stone 
and George McKerrow, but a few were 
shown by George B. Conley and W. H. New- 
ton, both of Mich. There was a fine dis- 
play of Hampshires, which came from all 
over the central states and southern Can. 
Among the noted flocks were those of John 
Milton of Mich, Robert Taylor of Neb, Scarff 
& Artz of O, W. H. Newton of Mich and 
John Kelly of Ont. J. E, Wing of O and R. 
Stuyvesant of N J showed the greatest 
number of Dorsets, but the univ of Wis, 
George P. Perkins of Chicago and H. R. 
Harding of Can were represented. 

F. B. Hartman, Howard H. Keim and 
C. S. Plumb, all of Ind, and William Curry 
& Son of N Y showed some very fine Chev- 
iots. In the Cotswold class, P. Clark & 
Son of O, George Harding & Son of Wis, 
Wilson Bros of Ind ,W. H. Newton of Mich 
and A. J. Watson of Ont were the leading 
prize winners. All the Lincolns.were from 
Can, being shown by J. H. & E. Patrick 
and by J. T. Gibson. Canada was also well 
represented in Leicester classes, John Kelly 
and J. M. Gardhouse exhibiting from that 
country, the honor of the U §S being upheld 
by flocks owned by Robert Taylor of Neb 


‘and W. H. Newton of Mich. 


A FEW OF THE PRIZE WINNERS. 
The champion Hereford bull in a ring of 
14 turned out to be Dandy Rex, a three- 
year-old owned by Gudgell & Simpson of 
Mo. In the spirited contest he forced Dale, 
the famous prize-winner, owned by Clem 
Graves of Ind, to 2d place. Improver, the 
pride of the Sotham herd, was 3d and 
Christopher, owned by Van Natta & Son 
of Ind, was 4th. Lady of Mead- 
owbrook, owned by D. Bradfute & Son, and 
probably the most famous Angus cow in 
the country, was first in her class and 
champion-Angus cow of the show. 


THE FAT STOCK SHOW 





In Poland-Chinas Shellenberger & Cox of | 
O tookra large number of first premiums, in- | 
cluding firsts on boars in every class, and | 


first on aged sows. 
The prize for the best carload of fat cat- 
tle again went to the Polled-Angus entry 


made by L. H. Kerrick, the famous feeder | 


of Bloomington, Ilil. These steers subse- 
quently sold at the record-breaking price of 
154%c per Ib. 

Nothing proves more conclusively the 
flourishing condition of the live stock indus- 
try than the enthusiastic and crowded an- 
nual meetings of the various breeders’ 
assns, which occurred in Chicago during 
the week of the intl stock show. All the 
registry assns held their annual business 
meetings, which were remarkable for the 
enthusiasm and attendance. The an- 
nual addresses of presidents and the 
reports of secretaries indicated that 
breeders have had a most _ satisfactory 
year. Blooded stock has been in demand 
at high prices. The financial con- 
dition of these assns was never better. In 
spite of the liberal cash prizes offered and 
paid at numerous fairs and shows during 
the past year, every assn showed a hand- 
some cash balance. Plans for the coming 
year are in line with this condition of af- 
fairs and liberal premiums will be awarded. 





Polled Durham Rreeders Prosperous— 
At the annual business meeting in Chi- 
cago last week the attendance was the 
largest in the history of the assn and mem- 
bers -reported* prosperous times; 8&3 “new 
members’ were added to the roll. ~The pres- 
ident in his annual address called attention 
to the high prices received for breeding 
stock and the increased demand. The 
future has nothing but encouragement. 
After paying all -expenses; including’ the 








shows and 
fairs, the assn has a cash balance of about 
$955. Not to exceed $1000 was voted for 


$1000 offered as premiums at 


premiums the coming year. The committee 
to secure classes for Polled Durhams: at 
state fairs and shows was continued and 
increased to five members. The following 
officers were elected: Pres, W. W. Crane 


of O; vice-pres, W. S. Miller of O; sec- 
treas, J. H. Miller of Peru, Ind; exec com, 
S. R. Clawson of O, J. N. Woods of IH, 


John I. Gordon of Pa. 


Cough—V. H. D. (O) has two dogs that 
have a cough, which is very severe at times. 
Give each 25 drops compound syrup of 
squills at a dose three times a day in a tea- 
spoonful of common syrup until relieved. 








Failure to Breed. 


The enormous loss caused farmers, dairy- 
men and breeders by failure of stock to 


breed, owing to some derangement of the 
generative organs, is stopped by using 


Hood Farm Non Breeding Powder 


In the preparation of this Remedy the 
highest pharmaceutical skill is employed, 
and before it was offered to the public it 
was tried at various points on 32 cows that 
failed to breed. In 29 of the 32 cases it 
was entirely successful. A few examples 
are given showing the method of treatment 
and results. A cow came in heat regularly, 
was bred four months without becoming 
in calf. Hood Farm Non Breeding Powder 
was injected every other day for a month. 
She was again bred and is now in calf. 
Another, bred six times ineffectually, was 
treated in the same manner and was in 
ealf with first service. Four cows dis- 
charged after calving and did not come 
around regularly, were treated until dis- 
charge stopped, then bred and ARE ALL 
IN CALF. Other cases need not be cited 
as symptoms were practically the same. 

After Abortion the animal should be 
injected for a month with Hood Farm Non 
Breeding Powder. It thoroughly disinfects, 
kills all germs, and puts the generative or- 
gans in normal condition... Price $l. By 
mail, $1.15. On orders amounting to $5 we 
prepay express. We shall be pleased to 
answer all inquiries relative to care of 
dairy cows and swine. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


THIS IS AN ERA 
ee 
SCIENTIFIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS, 


VETERINARY PIXINE 


Contains the most vital, healing elements knewn to 
science. Itisa marvelous combination of antiseptic and 
penetrating powers absolutely free of any mineral or 
péisonons substanees. The only veterinary preparation 
that heals sores. speed cracks and chronic scratches by 
granulation. The only natural way. Endorsed by high- 
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est veterinary authority ; sold under an absolute guaraniee, 
Includes expensive “ Manual of 
9 02. Box, 25¢. Information and Almanac for 
5 = 4 ‘ aya jasteeted, 
nvaluable for a lifetime. ot 
8 02. Box, 0c. patent medicine book. * 
Garr At al) Druggists and Dealers, or mailed postpaid. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y. 








Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Used internally it curesColic, Distemper, Founder, Pneu- 
monia,ete, Uscdand onioress by AsameExyress Co. Co. 
Dr. 5S, A. Tuttle —Dear Sir:—I have used zou Elixir on one of 
the worst spavins that 1 ever saw on meray and it haesge ger 
the lameness. Lalso used it for rheumatism in on Sy E Seehy, wi 
as rade in Pee ee will Vesersell aad i. 


“0. ‘Gove, Wi 
Mints een Our 100-page book, 
a Experience,’ 


Dr. “s. A. TUTTLE, 5® Beverly St., Gotten, a Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elizirs—none genuine but 
Avoidall blisters; they 
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Covering for Stock Tank. 


Cc, P, REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 





The illustration shows what I consider a 
first rate covering for tanks during winter 
weather. The stockman or farmer who 
uses this once over his outdoor tanks will 
not do without it thereafter. The one 
shown is 18 ft long and 5 ft wide. It is 
probably twice as long as the average 
farmer would actually need A shed 10 ft 
long, with two openings, would answer the 





TANE COVERING, WITH DOORS UP. 


purpose of some, while many would have 
no trouble in watering their stock at one 
sufficiently large to accommodate a single 
opening nieely. 

The shed is erected against the stone 
basement of the barn. This has the ad- 
vantage of giving warmth in winter and 
protection from the sun in hot weather, 
besides being built much cheaper, as no 
siding is required for the rear. The openings 
in front are 3 ft by 40 in, separated by 
faced studding. The siding in front and 
below the openings extends up about two 
feet. This gives ample space, so _ that 
nearly all stock will have no trouble in 
reaching the water. The openings in front 
are protected by trap doors on the inside, 
which may be dropped down over the open- 
ings during bad weather. In the illustration 
the doors are fastened up against the ceil- 
ing or roof, so they do not show. One 
loses a great part of the value of these 
tank sheds if he does not put in doors of 
some kind, so that the house can be shut 
up tight during stormy winter weather. 

The width will depend considerably on 
the width of the tank. On the average, I 
should say that a tank shelter should be 
built from two feet to 30 :n wider than the 
tank. This will leave a foot or more on 
either side, so there will be sufficient room 
for packing the sides without any trouble. 


Sugar Beet Pulp for Cows. 








At the Watsonville factory in Cal, sugar 
beet pulp sells all the way from 25 to 50¢ 
per ton. As it can be held a long time in 
the silo and is fed to best advantage when 
old, it is available the entire year. Accord- 
ing to notes collected by R. A. Pearson of 
the dairy division at Washington, pub- 
lished in a recent bulletin, the fresh pulp 
is piled or placed in a silo. This silo is 
very crude, as may be seen by the illustra- 
tion herewitm It costs very little. The 
pulp is very soft when first put in and gen- 
erally settles considerably. Of course the 
top layers decay and after a time the en- 
tire mass is covered with a protecting layer 
three to six inches thick. In a few months 
the individual pieces of beets, originally 
two or three inches long and quite slender, 
are broken down and the material reminds 
one of cold mush, grayish brown in color. 
Three tons of the fresh pulp make about 
one ton when cured. 

The pulp has a tendency to fatten, con- 
sequently it is given to beef cattle without 
addition of any other feed. When wanted 
for milch cows it is best to use it with a 
little hay or grain, as without these there 
is a tendency to produce thin and watery 








milk and to lay on flesh. When pulp is fed 
in considerable quantities, the animals do 
not care for water and may go for months 
without a drink. 

A herd of 200 milch cows kept near a beet 
sugar factory south of San Francisco, was 
given a daily ration of 60 lbs of pulp, 5 Ibs 
of mixed grain and a little hay per cow. 
The cows remained healthy, in good flesh 
and averaged 3 gals of milk per 
day. Ona ranch near Watsonville the cows 
furnish milk for the creamery. Pulp has 
been used for several months each year 
for the past eight years, about 100 lbs daily 
being given to each animal. It is the gen- 
eral opinion that pulp causes butter to be 
hard. 


Relation of Food to Animal Heat. 


HENRY STEWART. 








Food is fuel. It goes in greater part to 
warm the animal. Only a small portion is 
expended in the repair of the wasted mus- 
cles or in the production of fat or milk. 
It is digested and passes into the veins 
by which it is carried into the heart, and 
mixes with the blood, thence it goes into 
the lungs, and meeting in the extremely 
fine blood vessels in that organ with the 
air that is breathed, it gives up to it its 
load of carbonaceous matter which is 
oxidized by the air taken into the lungs, 
and gives out heat precisely as the same 
food would have done had it been put into 
a stove and burned by the aid of a stream 
of air forced into the stove by a bellows. 

Now let us suppose this was actually 
done in the open air. The heat would all 
have been lost, escaped into the winds, 
and have gone where it could do no good 
to the mistaken person who let it thus 
escape. But if it were done in a close 
room, the heat would have warmed the air 
and given comfort to the person who made 
the fire. 

This simple illustration may then be ap- 
plied to the cows in the open yard, or when 





BARN AND FEED LOT 


the ultimate effect. of the food on any 
animal, and it is seen how true it is that 
good shelter’ saves food: and adds to the 
growth and valuable product of an ani- 
mal in winter. Comsequently it is the 
business of the thrifty, thoughtful farm- 
er to make the stables as close and warm 
and comfortable as may be, not only for 
the comfort of the live stock, but for hise 
own profit. Of course, for health, it is 
necessary that some fresh air be admitted 
to take the place of that which has been 
exhausted of its oxygen in this process 
of the actual combustion of the food in the 
animal. If this is not duly supplied it is 
easily perceived that for want of it, the in- 
ternal combustion of the food cannot go on, 
any more than it could if the stove were 
closely shut and securely plastered to stop 
every crack, and then the fire would go 
out. And so it would if the animals in a 
stable entirely unventilated were kept only 
a few hours, because it is the fresh air 
coming in that yields the oxygen needed 
for the combustion of the food. Therefore 
it is that the due supply of air, even in the 
coldest day, does not cool the animal, but 
really adds to its warmth in the supply of 
the indispensable oxygen for the change 
of the food into heat. These simple prin- 
ciples being understood, any thoughtful 
person will be able to regulate the condi- 
tion of the stables with the best results 
to the comfort and prosperity of the ani- 
mals and his own profit. Of course the 
very same principles apply to the dwelling. 


——$—— 


Ropy Milk is occasionally caused by the 
use of dairy utensils which have not been 
thoroughly cleaned. Immerse these in boil- 
ing water for 5 to 10 minutes and the 
trouble will generally disappear. 





Good Sleeping Quarters are not always 
provided for hogs, especially in the middle 
and western states. This should be looked 
after at once, as the cold, damp weather of 
the winter months is trying for breeding 
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A CALIFORNIA SUGAR BEET PULP SILO 


comfortably housed in a well-made sta- 
ble. In the first place, the heat yielded 
by the consumption of the food would have 
gone, like the wind-, where no one knows 
precisely. In the second place the warmth 
derived from the food would have been 
retained by the animal or have gone. to 
warm the air of the stable, as the heat 
of the body would be slowly radiated into 
the air, and it. will give comfort to the 
cows just as the stove in the close room 
would have done to its occupants. 

This is the true scientific explanation of 


stock. Hogs should not be compelled to 
sleep with other animals, as they are then 
in danger of being trampled upon. 





A Calf wili begin to eat oats and hay 
when about three weeks old. As it takes 
larger quantities of hay, reduce the ration 
of milk. 

Cooking Feed for Swine is not profitable. 
The slight_increase in feeding value is not 
sufficient to warrant the exvense of cook- 
ing 








A New York Dairyman’s Success. 





One of the most successful: farmers- in 
southern New York is William: Swain, -who 
early in life became interested in farm- 
ing. His farm, which is an ideal one, con- 
sists of 180 acres. The dairy is of 40 head 
of selected Holsteins and Jerseys, and 
the milk is marketed in New York city at 








WILLIAM SWAIN’S BARN. 


a high price. The buildings are neat and 
attractive. The main barn here illustrated 
contains the milch cows and horses, and 
the wing at the right is used for the calves 
and young stock. About 25 acres of corn 
are raised yearly. Two silos, each of 100 
tons capacity, are used—one for winter 
and one for summer feeding. The key to 
Mr Swain’s success lies in the attention 
given to details. 


———EEEEES 
Warming Cream for the Churn. 
H, BE. BULLIS, MINNESOTA, 





Where farmers do their own churning it 
is often necessary to warm the cream. It 
should be 62 degrees F, or a little more. I 
have a galvanized boiler (a wash boiler will 
answer same purpose) and fill it half full of 
water. I set it on the stove and heat to 
scalding, or nearly so. I then remove it 
from the stove and set the cans of cream 
in it and stir almost continually until the 
cream is at least 64 degrees. It is then 
ready for churning. “ 

This requires very little time and the 
churning is done quickly. We have three 
to four cans of cream at a churning and 
find this way of warming cream a great 
saving of time and patience. I have nine 
cows and a hand cream separator, and I 
think the dairy pays. I ship all my but- 
ter to Minneapolis to private customers, 
Last winter I got 28c a lb and the previous 
summer 20c a Ib. 


The Veterinary Profession. 


AUSTIN PETERS, M RC V 8S, MASSACHUSETTS. 








The veterinary profession is becoming 
pretty well crowded, and while there is al- 


ways plenty of room at the top, there is not | 


the same amount of space underneath as 
there was a few years ago. © Fifteen or 20 
years ago the profession in this country was 
practically a new one, but now its ranks 
have been recruited to repletion, so that it 
does not offer any better opportunity for a 
young man than any other vocation. A 
few years ago a young man could go to a 
veterinary college and upon graduating set- 
tle in almost any large town and in a short 
time build up a practice that would give him 
a lucrative income, with a much larger and 
speedier return than he could hope for in 
the same space of time from any other pro- 
fession. But this has changed and the de- 
mand for veterinarians is to a certain ex- 
tent limited. 

With the multiplication of veterinary 
schools on this continent, there has natural- 
ly been a great increase among their grad- 
uates.. A young veterinarian has to wait 
for patients, build up his practice little by 
little, and-it may be two or three years more 
before he has a paying business. Unless a 
young man has a special aptitude for the 
work, a love of animals combined with a 
practical knowledge of their management 
and a taste for the study of. medicine, with a 
good location for practice in mind, or a 
prospect of securing a good municipal, state 
or governmental position, the best advice 
that can be given. to him is to.turn his en- 
ergies in some other direction. 





DAIRY AND VETERINARY 


There are numerous schools of study to 
choose from. Here, as in medicine, it is de- 
sirable that the matriculant in a veterinary 
college should have a liberal education, and 
the best preparatory course is that given at 
an agricultural college. Some of the veter- 
inary schools allow graduates of agricul- 
tural colleges, where veterinary science, 
physiology, botany, chemistry, zoology and 
stock and dairy farming are part of the 
curriculum, credit for one year in a three 
years’ course. The expenses in most of 
these institutions would be about $100 per 
year, or a little more, for tuition, board at 
$5 to 10 per week, besides text-books, dis- 
secting case, and some instruments upon 
graduating. 

A veterinary practice that paid $500 or 600 
per month gross would be a very good one, 
and in a country district a veterinarian 
whose gross receipts are from $2500 to 3500 
@ year will be doing very well indeed. The 
field of veterinary science, besides that of 
the general practitioner, also furnishes op- 
portunities for useful employment upon the 
U 8S bureau of animal industry, positions as 
state veterinarians, or members of cattle 
commissions, as well as members or em- 
ployees of state and municipal boards of 
health. 


Why Factory Milk Is Often Poor—One 
reason why factory milk is often delivered 
in poor condition is that farmers do not 
take good care of their cans. They some- 
times wash them out with dirty. water, 
then put on the covers without thoroughly 
rinsing and do not let in the air. The only 
way to remedy this is to wash the cans 
thoroughly and allow them to drain and 
stand in the sun as much as possible. 








Hay for Cows—The trouble with most 
hay, particularly clover and timothy, is that 
it is not cut until too ripe. Insist upon 
getting hay cut early, particularly when 
the price is as high as it is this year. The 
cows will eat up timothy hay clean if it 
is cut just as the bloom begins to 
appear. The same is true of clover. Corn 
fodder which was cut moderately early 
and balance with bran is an excellent dairy 
feed. 


Early Winter Care of Cows—I feed my 
cows a balanced ration and am very care- 
ful that they are stabled and well treated 
during stormy weather. They are kept 
in at night and turned out during the mid- 
dle of the day if weather permits. I feed 
grain, bran, soy beans, meal, timothy and 
clover hay.—[Ben Dickinson, Kansas. 


A Good Dairy Cow should be giving the 
greatest amount of milk within three 
months of calving. After that begin to 
reduce the feed gradually, allowing her to 
dry up and have a rest of two months 
each year. 





1900 Dairy Separators, 
- (The new Tubulars are 
we ters. ) 


No.1 Safety Hand, 325 “ 
No.2 Safety Hand, 500 * 
No.6 TubularHand,676 ‘ 
No.9 TubularHand,875 ‘“ 


600 ** 200 








Cream Separator - 


We do not make 

extrav tec 

We let you test it 

for yourself and 

demonstrate its superiority. 

Awarded Medal at Paris 

Exposition In 1900. 

Send for catalog. It is free. 

E ngarmn SEPARATOR CO., 
1064 $$ Bainbridge. N. Y. 












on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator 


SEPARATOR REF 


NATIONAL soparetor 


tained 
National Datry Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 








KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the aS. Fiieeon For yaa and wamoie address 


F. H & CO., - - - inchester, Ky. 











— 


YOU ARE NOT GETTING ALL 
YOUR CREAM IF THE 


IMPROVED 
U. S. CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


iS NOT USED BY YoU 
TO SEPARATE YOUR MILK. 


For tHe Reasons Wav, Waite 


VT. FARM MACHINE Co. 
Bellows Falls, Vt, 











reat Milch Cows 


Treatise on 
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-DADD’S MODERN- 
ORSE DOCTO 
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Commercial Agriculture. 
Hemp as a Money Crop. 





The dept ef agri at Washington has 
conducted the past season, under the 
supervision eof the division of botany, 
expériments in hemp cultivation on _ its 
trial grounds at Washington and in sev- 
eral localities in the Carolinas. No offi- 
cial statements have been published rela- 
tive to these experiments, but it is under- 
stood there is the possibility of widely ex- 
tending this industry. In Ky, a consider- 
able area of hemp has-been grown annual- 
ly for many years. 

This hemp differs quite distinctly from 
the product of the Philippines, which 
comes from a_ tree resembling the 
banana in its characteristics; Ky hemp is 
in the nature of a plant and the experi- 
ments conducted by the dept of agri show 
in some instances a growth of 10 to 12 ft. 
The imports for the fiscal year '00 of all 
coarse fibers for manufacturing bagging, 
rope, twine, etc, amount to $24,000,000. 


Hardening Apple Markets—Few or- 
chardists in this part of the state think the 
present crop equal to that of ’96, with ex- 
periences so disastrous, from a money point 
of view, to a great many people. Baldwins 
were full this year and late in coloring, 
the buyers asking farmers to begin pick- 
ing not earlier than Oct 15. Other varieties 
were picked before the Baldwins. The two 
weeks following Oct 15 weather was fine; 
two black frosts came middle of second 
week and great quantities of apples un- 
picked at end of that time. Since then half 
the time has been rainy, with more or less 
frosts and snow. Most of the thousands of 
barrels of apples then unpicked fell to the 
ground, and not all of these were saved. 
Apples are now nearly all stored or mar- 
keted, good fruit worth $2 per bbl, some- 
thing fcy bringing more. 
orders of 3000 to 10,000 bbls being received 
by local dealers and declined because they 
could not be filled without taking from 
store. Third week in Nov snow and freez- 
ing weather prevailed, closing week rain 
and fair weather, and the greatest amount 
of hustling among farmers to secure the 
thousands of tons of apples, cabbages and 
potatoes yet out of doors. Cabbage now 
generally well housed, potatoes nearly all 
secured. Cabbage is selling at $8@10 per 
ton to farmers, and such as was housed be- 
fore the freeze worth considerably more. 
[Orleans Co (N Y¥) Correspondent. 


Ontario’s Good Crops—Official figures 
just sent out by the Ont dept of agri show 
rate of grain yield quite up to the average, 
resulting in generally liberal crops of lead- 
ing cereals. The official estimate of the 
average rate of yield of winter wheat was 
21.9 bu per acre, spring do 18.4 bu, oats 37.4 
bu. Autumn sown wheat went into the 
ground in good condition, but farmers re- 
port the probability of considerable dam- 
age by reason of the Hessian fly, the pest 
so pronounced in Mich, O, etc. The yield 
and acreage of Ontario’s most important 
crops are reported as follows: 

ONTARIO CROPS IN 1900. 


fie} ° 

Acreage oe a Total, bu 
Winter wheat....1,068,640 21.9 23,403,000 
Spring wheat..... * 376,905 18.4 6,935,000 
Barley . sees ae 29.3 16,930,000 
a rere 37.4 87,716,000 
Peas ... 661,592 21.2 14,026,000 
SY  Gkis660k00404s .. ee 16.6 2,361,000 
BE: pinks cddentodas 2,526,566  *1.24 *3,133,000 

*Tons. 


New Direction for Wheat Exports— 
Trial shipments are being made from the 
Pacific coast to Europe via the orient and 
Suez canal. Hitherto the movement of 
American wheat and flour has always been 
from west to east. 


When to Dispose of Sheep—Except for 
special breeding traits, do not keep a sheep 
beyond six or seven years. 


I have heard of 


The Poultry Yard. 


Temporary Poultry Houses. 
W. J. HILL, PENNSYLVANIA. 

I started 18 years ago with a well-built 
poultry house, which while comfortable in 
winter was too hot in summer. It finally 
became infested with vermin, which I 





HENHOUSE MADE OF HAY. 


could not keep rid of. I finally built sheds 
of poles and old hay, and have used them 
with the best results..These sheds are 
made 25x100 ft and 10 ft high, with poles set 
in the ground 6 to 8 ft apart. Use poles 
for the top pieces, put crossways. Fence 
wire is stapled on top of the crosspieces 
lengthwise, abcut 14 in apart. 

About 2 ft of old hay is put on and tar 
paper laid evenly over the hay, with the 
ends projecting on the north about 5 ft. 
Six-foot small mesh poultry netting is put 
on the sides all around the shed and be- 
fore stapling to place the wire is set in the 
ground about 8 in to keep out rats. Poles 
are then set about 3 ft from the sides all 
around the shed, with the exception of the 
south side, and a few strands of wire 
tacked to them to keep the sides in place. 
When the hay is put in, it is tramped well 
until it is built up to the paper and the 
projecting laps laid over. 

When cold weather sets in, the south side 
of the shed is covered with heavy duck and 
slats nailed over the duck. For entrance, a 
flap is left and 9 board tacked to the duck 
endwise. Loops of leather or wire are sta- 
pled to the board to draw taut. This will 
give the building plenty of light and will 
answer better than window glass. During 
the warm months the duck is removed and 
put away for future use. The sides on the 
north are also removed for ventilation. In 
the fall new sheds and runs are erected up- 
on a new location, the poles removed, the 
old pile of hay burned, and the ground 
‘lowed for a garden for the next season. 

During the winter when the weather re- 
quires it, these sheds are heated with ——— 
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are made in many sizes to meet 
every want. Reliable,simple, 
self-regulating. Circular free; 
eatalogue 6 cents. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, IL 










good name for these 


yy DANDY&: y sneen BONE . 


| anno he to 


__ Stratton Manfg,.Co., Bos 35, Erie.Pa. Cat fest, turn easy 





Singook on POULTRY 


pA nac ke r 1901 wig dey 
Pt amanas Fowls, Eekcten 
Poultry Houses, ete. How to a 
fully, their care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams 
with full descriptions of Ponltry houses, All 
about Imeabaters, Brooders and thoroughbred 
Powls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
6. 6. SHOEMAKER, Box 104, Freeport, OL 





















INCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 
Practically perfect. Satisfaction or no pay. Sue 
cessful result of 25 rs’ experience. Prices $7 up. 
Address THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 

Sta. J, Jamestown, N.Y. 


—* 
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SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


An Egg Maker 


means a money maker. Green Out Bone pre 


by i, Mann's | s New Bone C Cutter 
egg prod ann’s Granite Crystal 
bs Mann’s Clover Cutter and Swinging Feed Tray fit 
Fw we wie an bb Catalogue FR FREE. 
0. Boxi10, Milford, Masée 


=p yp nig Tt FARM 


must be simple in ration, 
* gure in results, That's the 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR. 
anybody canrun it, because it 
Tunsitself. Send for our free Ff 
catalog and see for yourself how 
successful it has been on | 
thefarm, It also Sputeen our 
Common Sense Foking 

‘e Pay the Freicht. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska. 











Our Incubators: 


have all the | aresold 
at very low prices and guaran- 
teed to please every customer.Send ¢ 
6 cents for our 154 page catalogue, ¢ 
J waich contains full descriptions 
yo our extensive line and tells how 


; raise poultry success- 
fully. Pisns for poultry a brooder bonwes. 
Des Moines tocubator a, Boz104 Des Moines, fa. 


You Want the Best. 


1OWA HOT 
AIR INCUBATORS 


Gives best results. Simple 
to operate. They are round 
like ahen’snest. Will run 
themselves. Get our new 
Catalogue, it is free. 
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Iowa Incubator Co., 
Box A-i63. Des Moines, Ia 















Cut green bone supplies/ ire 
They'll ques the element needed§ 
H. ‘or winter egg production, The 
HUMPH Green 
Bone and Vegetable 
Opttor wileus more bone in time and ff 

less labor than any other eutter made, 

We make a positive guarantee on this. Vow money | back ong you 
want it. Send for our free catalogue 
HUMPHREY & SONS, ox 85 JOLIET, 1LE~ 























200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


WPerfect in construction and 
action. . Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Days Trial on 
NONE- SUCH wcc'irecaen. 
Self regulating. Antomatic ecg Wie 
erfect ventilation. Price 


























for catalog. 


FOREST INCUBATOR CO., Forest, Ohio. 










PINELAND 
INCUBATORS Oon’t forget the name 


have the most scieutitc system Ol veDe GJ 
tilation, and the most sensitive andsim- 
juced. The Pine- 





and Brooder snot equaled byany other, 
Get our free catalog, judge for yourself, 


Pineland Incubator & Brooder Co.,Box | Jamesburg, N.J. \ 









MISTAKES 


cost 
4 MONEY. 
=? You need make no mistake in buying an ine 
eubator if you send for our 


NEW PREMIER Incubatofs 
Give it a thorough trial, when satiotied 

us for it, None better made. Tock first preme 
fam at World’s fair. Also sole makers of Simplicity Incubators, 
Bend 5c. for illustrated catalog and **Poultry Helps.’’ 
COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Cetaware City. Del. 










INCUBATORS EROM $5.00 UP. 
BROODERS FROM $3.80 UP. 


Fully Warranted, Free Catalog, 
L. A. BANTA, Ligonier,!Ind. 
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$6,000 o5ot58= FREE! 
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weage, etc. Send 10c for postage and mail 
i RE Brabarom, Jr. & Co., Box 70. Delavan, Wis, 
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from two old steam cookers in a green- 
house, which is located about the center of 
this row of sheds. Two-inch pipe is laid 
through the sheds upon blocks of wood ina 


trench 20 in deep. It is covered with 
boards and then dirt. The pipes through 
the sheds are not covered, with the excep- 
tion of slats over the trench. The steam 
does not return to the greenhouse, but is 
let out at the end of the last building. 
I breed fancy poultry altogether and was 
unable to get paying prices for stock and 
keep them in perfect order until I adopted 
this style of buildings. 





Cold Weather Management. 


The foundation of the winter’s success is 
based on proper housing of the birds. Get 
them in early before cold nights and rainy 
weather sets in. The houses should be made 
warm and perfectly dry with sufficient 
light. Too many windows allow the house 
to get too hot at mid-day and too cold at 
night. One good window for each pen 
should be arranged so the sun can shine 
in most of the day. Not much, if any ven- 
tilation is needed, as enough fresh air will 
usually get in around the cracks of win- 
dows and doors, but if you must have some 
1un a small ventilating shaft from near the 
floor up through the roof, and never ven- 
tilate from the top. of the building. 

Do not overcrowd the flock. Where there 
are too many birds they will not thrive 
well. As a general rule 50 are enough in 
one flock and 30 are better. Dampness can 
be avoided by having a tight roof and a 
board floor. Where an earth floor is used 
cover it with sand or gravel and raise sev- 
eral inches above the outside level. Cover 
the floor thickly with cut straw or leaves 
to a depth of several inches and add fresh 
material every week. Before putting in the 
fowls whitewash the house thoroughly and 
fumigate, if possible, with sulphur. Place 
a tight dropping board under the roost to 
Save the manure and to keep the floor 
litter clean. 








What to Do with Unfinished Sections— 
At the close of the honey flow, when the 
honey is all taken off the hives and sorted, 
there are bound to be some unfinished sec- 
tions. What to do with these is often a 
perplexing question. Some of them can, 
of course, be used on the home table. My 
method is to sort out all sections weighing 
less than 12 oz, shave off the cappings, put 
them into the extractor and take out the 
honey. Some bright, warm afternoon I put 
them out in the apiary, and have them all 
cleaned by the bees. Toward evening, when 
the bees leave them, take them in and use 
them next season as bait combs. By placing 
six or eight of these bait combs in the su- 
per with the other sections, the bees are 
induced to commence work much sooner 
than they would otherwise. They can also 
be used in feeding weak colonies, by plac- 
ing them on top of the hives when the bees 
will quickly carry the honey below into 
their brood nest. In this case the honey 
should not be previously extracted as above 
statd.—_[F. G. Herman, New Jersey. 





A Great Contest—They are missing a 
great thing.” This is what many successful 
poulterers are saying about others in this 
business who have not joined our Money- 
in-Poultry contest. Moreover, we find 
that quite a number of contestants who 
started in bravely April 1 are dropping out 
—not because there is any particular work 
or brains required in this great contest, 
but simply it requires a little system and 
attention to business details. This class of 
people are inclined to let such things slide 
and to say that poultry do not pay. . This 
is bad for them, but by reducing the num- 
ber of contestants who will send in complete 
reports practically insures that nearly 
every such report will capture some of 
the many prizes offered by American Agri- 
culturist. These prizes are worth $3000 and 
the first prize is $500. 








POULTRY AND BEES 


DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK? 





Yj 


7 TH Nw 


Do You Have Rheumatism? Have You 
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Bladder or Uric Acid Trouble ? 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney and Bladder 
Remedy, will do for YOU, all our Readers May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble.. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble, may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have a 
sample bottle for the asking. 

Lame back is only one symptom of kid- 
ney trouble—one of many. Other symp- 
toms showing that you need Swamp-Root 
are, obliged to pass water often during the 
day and to ‘get up many times at night, 
inability to hold your urine, smarting or ir- 
ritation in passing, brick-dust or. sediment 
in the urine, catarrh of the bladder, con- 
stant headache, dizziness, sleeplessness, 
nervousness, irregular heart-beating, rheu- 
matism, bloating, irritability, wornout feel- 
ing, lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
complexion. 

If your water when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twen- 
ty-four hours, forms a sediment or settling, 





| or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 


that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 


In taking Swamp-Root you afford natu- 


ral help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and blad- 
der specialist. Hospitals use it with 
marked success in both slight and severe 
eases. Doctors recommend it to their pa- 
tients and use it in their own families, be- 
cause they recognize in Swamp-Root the 
greatest and most successful remedy. 

If you have the slightest symptom of 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. ¥., who will gladly send you free by 
mail, immediately, without cost to you, @ 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book 
of wonderful Swamp-Root testimonials. Be 
sure tn cov that you read this generous of- 
fer in the American Agriculturist. ; 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Penns a 
yania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1900. 








Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
Futy Cents for sit months; if not paid in advance, jad 
er year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or qraprsr. shows to what time your subscription 

paid. Jan, ‘01, shows that 7 been 
received as co January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, 
1901, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
feceived before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when ail arrearages must 
Be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your t-ade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States: 

OUR GUARANTEE—We Fay guarantee the _re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 

1arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisiied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

1arantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
hrovgh any advertisement in_our columns,*we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.90, one-cent__ stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


~NEW YORK, DECEMBER 15, 1900. 


The friends of pure butter have scored 
their first decided and glorious victory in 
congress. The house last week passed the 
Grout bill by a splendid vote of 196 to 92. 
This was foreseen, the supporters of the 
dairy interests rallying to the measure and 
downing such friends of the hog butter peo- 
ple as Lorimer of Illinois and Wadsworth 
of New York, chairman of the committee 
on agriculture. The bill now goes to the 
senate, and hints are heard of possibility of 
annoying delay in the upper house. Right 
here is where the plain farmer should be 
heard. Write without delay to both sena- 
tors at Washington representing your state 
in congress, and urge them to use every 
influence, including their votes, for the 
speedy passage of this measure, which 
means so much for the farmer and for truth 
and integrity as opposed to open fraud. 


I 


The irrigation congress at Chicago late 














last month was all that had _ been 
hoped for it. _ Business and _  agricul- 
tural organizations all over the U 


S responded to the invitation toa send 
delegates who took an active part in the 
deliberations. The presence and support of 
such men as Gov Prince of N M, Gov 
Roosevelt of N Y, Gen Nelson Miles of the 
U S A, Prof Elwood Mead of Wyoming, 
Prof Voorhees of N J, Prof King of Wis, 


shows the widespread and growing 
interest in irrigation. Possibly it is 
wise to improve the opportunity offered 
by the Pan-American exposition at 


Buffalo next year, to hold the irrigation 
congress there, so as to bring irrigation 
matters more perfectly before the people 
of the east. Certain it is that much mis- 














EDITORIAL 


apprehension exists in the east regarding 
this movement, and some eastern agricul- 
tural papers even go so far as to oppose 
the whole thing, fearing that it will mean 
an increase of western competition. On the 
contrary, the peopling of the now arid re- 
gions would furnish a home market for 
vast quantities of our eastern manufactures, 
and would produce comparatively little sur- 
plus farm crops for shipment to the east. 


We Want $12,000,000! 


The free delivery and collection of mails 
in the rural districts has proved an  un- 
qualified success. This is the testimony of 
the postmaster general in his report to con- 
gress on Monday of this week. The report 
is largely devoted to rural free dekivery, 
which will soon cover a million square miles 
of the rural districts. 

All that we have ever claimed for this in- 
novation has been more than demonstrated. 
The postmaster general’s report testifies to 
the many advantages of the new system 
and confirms our judgment that it would 
be self-sustaining. He suggests that an 
added appropriation of $12,000,000 would en- 
able the department to make rural free col- 
lection and delivery practically universal. 

Now let us get that $12,000,000. Write 
your congressman to favor it; do the same 
to your senator, both at Washington. These 
letters must be written instantly, as the 
postoffice appropriation bill will soon be 
taken up. Also get others to write such 
letters and all organizations in the rural 
districts to support the demand by resolu- 
tion duly forwarded to your congressman. 
But these personal letters are what do the 
business. Let them go forward at once by 
the thousand and the necesgary appropria- 
tion will be made. And within two years 
at the outside, the increased postal revenue 
due to.this improvement will pay the money 
back and a handsome profit besides. On 
with the good work. Our rural dwellers 
must have all the twentieth century con- 
veniences that have heretofore been mo- 
nopolized by the cities. 











What a wealth of valuable matter and 
pictures crowded the columns of American 
Agriculturist last week. Did everyone read 
it with sufficient care to. get the full bene- 
fit? Every line in all the departments was 
practical. A careful reading of the present 
issue shows that it is still better, and we 
have 36 pages crammed full of good things. 
Now follows the Christmas number for 
Dec 22, with 40 pages. The announcement 
that 40-page numbers of American Agricul- 
turist will be frequent right through the 
winter and spring has occasioned much 
jubilation among our subscribers. They do 
not see how we can afford to give 40 pages 
a week on a suvscription price of $1 per 
year, that is based upon only 16 pages per 
week. This can be done ofly by having 
an enormous and.constantly increasing cir- 
culation and advertising patronage. Every 
present reader can help on the good work 
of American Agriculturist by getting up a 
club of subscribers and by patronizing our 
advertisers, as well as by promptly renew- 
ing their own subscription, and inserting 
their own ad in our farmers’ exchange de- 
partment or other advertising columns. 





Get ready for New Year’s. How? By 
planning to make this winter the most in- 
structive and helpful you have had yet. By 
taking an inventory at the close of this 
month to find out just how you stand, so 
as to start the new century as nearly 
“square” as possible. By looking over the 
past to see wherein you have failed and 
wherein you have succeeded, and why, 
so that you may make the most 
of those things that have led to success 
and avoid the causes of failure. He is in- 
deed a dull person who will not profit by 
such a personal inquiry. 





It is refreshing to find the U S dept of 
agriculture coming out for honest butter. 
It shows that during the 13 years ended 








Nov 1, ’99, nearly 650,000,000 Ibs of oleo was 
made and paid taxes of $16,000,000. The tax 
is an infinitesimal amount compared with 
the damage done to honest butter. The 
production of hog butter has increased 
from twenty millions annually to over 
eighty millions. Farmers should see that 
their representatives support and push the 
Grout bill. Over 16,000,000 lbs of filled 
cheese were made in 1899, which took the 
place of an equal number of Ibs of full 
cream. Every pound of poor cheese de- 
creases the demand for cheese of any kind. 





Basket and Question Box. 

Spotted Pears—I. R. H., Camden Co, N J: 
The disease which affects your pears is 
pear leaf-blight. Formerly it was thought 
that the Kieffer pear was proof against 
this pest, but later experiences have not 
sustained this presumption. The unusually 
dry season has, no doubt, weakened the 
trees considerably, and thus added to their 
susceptibility to disease. Spraying the trees 
with dilute bordeaux mixture early in the 
season is the most effective treatment. 





Bananas—S. H., N Y: The banana has 


been cultivated in all tropical coun- 
tries, from= the most’ remote _ times, 
and is a valuable food product. There 
are many distinct varieties, the plan- 
tain being one of the most im- 
portant. Correctly speaking, the banana 


is not a tree, but a herbaceous plant, form- 
ing a stem of succulent leaf stalks, rolled 
one over the other, and which bears a 
bunch of fruits. Bananas are propagated 
from suckers or side shoots of the under- 
ground stems, which are planted not less 
than 15 ft from each other. Under favor- 
able conditions and with proper care the 
first crop may be gathered in from 12 to 
15 months after planting. After bearing, 
the stem is cut down, and a young sprout is 
left to take its place. Most of the bananas 
sold in our markets, come from Jamaica 
and other West India islands and Central 
America, 





Commission Merchants to Confer—The 
national league of commission merchants 
will hold its 9th annual meeting at the 
Colonial hotel, Cleveland, O, Jan 9, 1901, 
continuing in session three days. An invi- 
tation is extended to the officers and mem- 
bers of all assns interested in, and to the 
shippers of fruits, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry and eggs, to attend this con- 
vention and get acquainted with the mem- 
bers of the league. Representatives of 
fruit, dairy and trade papers are invited 
to be present. Convention rates of fare 
and one-third will be granted if 100 persons 
attending produce certificate of ticket pur- 
chased. Signed, A. Warren Patch, secre- 
tary, P. M. Kiely, president. 





Sowing Alfalfa—F. M. W., N Y: It will 
pay you to plow your seven-acre potato 
field before sowing alfalfa, and to give it a 
thorough harrowing and cultivating to se- 
cure a fine seed bed. Sow the seed as early 
in spring as you can get on the ground 
and without any other crop. 





Farming on Ten Acres—W. §., Toledo: 
On your well-tilled black, sandy soil of 10 
acres, onions should prove a profitable crop. 
If the soil is adapted to celery, this should 
prove also highly profitable under intelli- 
gent management and culture. 

Feeding Flavor Into Eggs—This ques- 
tion has apparently been settled by Prof F. 
E. Emery of the N C exper sta, who tried 
feeding onions to hens, with the result 
that the eggs of all those that ate the 
onions showed amore or less distinct fla- 
vor. Therefore it appears that to get fine 
flavored eggs it is. necessary to restrict 
runs enough so that no considerable amount 
of the food can be of such a character as 
to yield ill-flavored eggs 




















Trend of Education in Agricultural Colleges 





This subject was discussed by James K. 
Patterson, pres of the Ky agri college, be- 
fore the meeting of agri college and exper 
sta workers at New Haven, Ct, last month, 
attended by a representative of American 
Agriculturist. After referring to the Mor- 
rill act of ’62, under which the colleges were 
established, he said certain lines of work 
are made obligatory, viz, military tactics, 
those branches of learning related to agri 
and those related to mechanic arts. Of these 
three it may be conceded that while all are 
obligatory, agri and the mechanic arts are 
relatively of primary importance, and mil- 
itary tactics of secondary importance. 
There are certain other lines of work which 
are permissive, viz, the scientific and class- 
ical studies. It is, Iethink, a fair interpre- 
tation that of the two groups, the obliga- 
tory is considered the more important and 
the permissive the less important, so far 
as the purposes of the act are concerned. 

He said, compliance in good faith with 
the organic law required daily instruction 
in military science and daily drill. 


THE GOOD RESULTS OF MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


in the land grant colleges were apparent 
during the war with Spain and the mili- 
tary operations subsequently in the Phil- 
ippines. Every state in the Union was 
able through its agri and mechanical col- 
lege to provide the necessary number of of- 
ficers for the contingent which they fur- 
nished for the increase of the army, many 
of them quite as well educated and quite 
as capable as graduates of West Point. The 
wisdom of Senator Morrill’s forecast was 
thus justified by results. 


AGRICULTURAL COURSES LAGGING BEHIND. 


Of the two objects in the mind of the 
author of the act of ’62, namely the scien- 
tific development of agri and the appli- 
cation of science to the mechanic arts by 
providing instruction in those branches of 
“learning relating thereto, the mechanic 
arts seem, as measured by ultimate re- 
sults, to attract more students and to 
graduate more students in full and rela- 
tively complete courses in the ratio of four 
or five to one. I have had occa- 
sion to collect college statistics for another 
purpose and I find that of 20 or 30 repre- 
sentative colleges, the number of those who 
completed regular courses of study which 
led to the bachelor’s degree in agri and in 
engineering in ’00 were about 126 in the 
former and 620 in the latter. 

This seems to show that the trend of ed- 
ucation in the land grant colleges, so far 
as the purpose of the founder was con- 
cerned, is in the direction, not of agri, but 
ef the mechanic arts. In some of these 
colleges the graduates in classics and in 
other scientific studies outnumber both the 
one and the other. This seems to indicate 
that though agri is encouraged by farm- 
ers’ institutes and all the machinery which 
ingenuity can devise for its upbuilding and 
growth, farmers do not care to educate their 
sons in agri, or the sons object to: the kind 
of education specially provided for them. 
Farmers in most parts of the country, I 
think, prefer when they send their sons 
to college to educate thém for professional 
life, as lawyers, clergymen, physicians, en- 
gineers, or anything indeed but farmers. 
On the other hand, merchants, bankers, 
professional men, gentlemen of fortune and 
gentlemen of leisure prefer, for the most 
part, a liberal education for their sons, 
though many place them in engineering 
schools. 


WIDE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 


The scientific instruction in these colleges 
outside of agri and the mechanic arts has 
had a great and gratifying development. 
These sciences which deal with matter and 
with life in their broadest extent have been 
cultivated for their own sake and not be- 
cause of their relation to agri or the me- 
chynic arts. The boundary lines between 
the known and the unknown haye been 
pusned back year by year, enlarging the 
domain of realized knowledge to a degree 
whith could not have been anticipated a 
generation ago. In these the land grant 
colleges in America have taken the lead. 
They have, moreover, been largely instru- 
mental in stimulating increased attention 
to nutural science in many of the older 
institutions of the country. The effect has 
been to liberalize and widen the scope of 


PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE 


university work and to modify the charac- 
ter of the old scholastic training by the in- 
troduction of a much-needed leaven drawn 
directly from the daily operations of nature 
in her great laboratory. 

While the land grant colleges have given 
a wholesome stimulus to scientific investi- 
gation and discovery in the older colleges 
and universities these latter have been in- 
strumental in causing the state institutions 
to introduce a larger element of liberal cul- 
ture into their courses of study. 





A New Education for Farmers. 
DR W. H. JORDAN. 





The facts and principles of science un- 
derlie much that the tiller or the soil 
is called upon to consider. This enlarge- 
ment of knowledge and methods will be 
available for use in proportion as it is 
complemented by an enlarged understand- 
ing on the part of the farmer. The exper 
station and the farmers’ institute bureau 
are beneficent institutions, but they are 
of limited value to those members’of our 
rural communities who have _ so little 
knowledge of first principles as to be un- 
able to read and listen with an intelligent 
appreciation of the facts as presented in 
bulletins and from the platform. 

The agricultural newspaper is not to be 
ignored as a source of information to our 
rural people, but it must be read with dis- 
crimination. To accept its teachings with- 
out close scrutiny on the basis upon which 
they rest would cause serious mistakes, 
and how shall the reader always discrim- 
inate unless he has some acquaintance with 
ihe fundamentals of agri scfence? Even 
station bulletins, written by well-informed 
and careful men, may be misinterpreted 
by one who has no adequate comprehen- 
sion of the significance of such terms, for 
instance, as protein, carhohydrates, fats. 

This brings us directly to the question, 
How shall farmers generally become prop- 
erly educated for their calling? And I shall 
first reply: Their special education should 
begin with some systematic effort applied 
to their early training. It is a mistake to 
suppose that if the fundamentals of cor- 
rect thinking in agri science are neglected 
with the youth he will later in his busy 
years make good all deficiencies through 
the hit-or-miss opportunities offered by 
the station bulletin, institute teachings and 
Similar agencies. It is with the young that 
we should seek to establish a respect for 
the laws of the material world and a con- 
fidence in the utility of science. 

When we come to consider the special 
means for agricultural education your 
minds doubtless will at once turn to the 
agri dept of your state college. But is it 
not time for us to readjust our views con- 
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cerning the place the agri college is to 
fill in our educational system? 

Our land grant’ colleges have ac- 
complished a grand work for agriculture 
and our rural people by educating leaders, 
disseminating information and promoting 
investigation. They hawe directly and 
indirectly brought into existence a new 
literature for the farmer and have aided 
powerfully in creating confidence in science 
as a wtility. It is time, nevertheless, to 
openlyeand frankly acknowledge the fact 
that notwithstanding their great usefulness 
these institutions will be the direct means 
of educating only a small minority of the 
farmers of any state. 


TEACH AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


We are told that there are no text-books 
for use in teaching rural science and that 
these are essential. The answer to this is 
that when the commercial opportunity for 
such books arrives or is even seen in the 
distance, they will be forthcoming. It is 
also asserted that the teachers of our coun- 
try schools are not fitted to teach rural 
science. Many of them are not, perhaps, 
and they never will be. until such teaching 
is required. I see no reason Why a demand 
for such service might not develop teach- 
ers for our high schools and academies 
at least, who would be competent to in- 
struct in the simpler facts of science in 
their relation to agriculture and the home. 
Such instruction would be useful in every 
calling from the farmer to the lawyer. 

I believe that if the attention of the young 
people could be occupied with subjects of 
living interest we would hear less com- 
plaint of the boys breaking away from 
school at the earliest possible age. It seems’ 
as if the managers of many high schools 
and academies take more pride in build- 
ing up efficient college preparatory courses 
for the few than in meeting the needs of 
the many. The next step, then, which I 
would see taken in education is a fuller 
recognition in the schools of those branches 
of learning through which we come to a 
larger undérstanding of ourselves and of 
the world of matter and force. 

My second proposition is that our school 
instruction should lend itself, so far as pos- 
sible, to the upbuilding of right standards 
of morals in our business and social life. 
What has been said to you concerning the 
better equipment of the farmer for his 
special work is in the direction vf enabling 
him to be a larger and more efficient pro- 
ducer of the commodities which the world 
needs. But if we are t) produce we must 
sell, and if we are to maintain ourselves in 
the great markets we must have the confi- 
dence of those who buy. How shall we 
secure and retain this confidence unless 
an integrity of thought and purpose is 
manifested in all our commercial relations? 
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It is for this reason, if for no highér one, 
that we need to carefully consider whether 
in our educational efforts in the. home and 
in the school we are doing all we can to 
implant in the minds of the young the 
correct principles of business and social 
ethics, 


Permanent Good Roads Association. 


At the recent meeting of those interested 
in good roads at Chicago, noted in American 
Agriculturist, Dec 1, a permanent organiza- 
tion, which will be known as the natl good 
roads assn, was formed with headquarters 
at Chieago. The constitution adopted 
showed that the scope of the assn included 
the states and territories and all new pos- 
sessions. The organization represents the 
various national, state, agricultural, indus- 
trial, ccmmercial, transpor'ation, wheel- 
men and automobile assns of the country, 
in fact anybody interested in furthering 
the cause of good roads. 

The following officers Were elected: Pres, 
W. H. Moore of Mo: sec, R. M. Richafdson 
of Neb: treas, Edwin A. Potter of Ill. A 
vice-pres was chosen for every state and 
territory represented and two honorary 
vice-pres were selected from Can. Buffalo 
Was recommended as the next place of 
meeting and the date was left to the execu- 
tiev committee to determine. 

The convention met with three primary 
objects, viz, organization of natl assn, ap- 
pointment of a committee to prepare model 
bills to be introduced into the different state 
legislatures, the promotion of good roads 
legislation and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to ask congress for an appropriation 
sufficient to enable the dept of agri to build 
a sample mile of country road in every 
state during the coming year. This work 
of building sample roads has awakened a 
great deal of interest. It was begun in '93 
under a govt appropriation of $8000. For 
this purpose last year the amount available 
was 14,000 and for the coming.year a much 
larger sum is wanted. It was decided to 
send a committee to Washington imme- 
diately to secure an appropriation of 100,000. 
By taking up the work early in the session 
it is hoped that it will be pushed through 
congress. 

The fact that every part of the U S was 
represented at this good roads convention 
and that it is to the interest of manufactur- 
ers and farmers as well to have good roads, 
will undoubtedly have a great influence 
with the legislators, both state and nation- 
al. The splendid result of building roads 
by state aid in N Y, N J and Mass is bear- 
ing fruit and undoubtedly the laws of these 
states will be the basis of many road im- 
provement laws framed during the coming 
winter. The assn will begin a campaign of 
education at once by the distribution of lit- 
erature on the subject and the sending of 
speakers to address all kinds of agricul- 
tural conventions. 











New Jersey State Grange. 





The 28th annual session of the N J State 
grange was held in the assembly chamber, 
the capitol, Trenton, Dec 4-6, with the usual 
good attendance. State Master Braddock in 
his annual address reported three new 
granges and 500 new members the past 
year. Recommended the support of schools 
as beneficial to all classes. Urged farmers 
to urge the passage of oleomargarine and 
interstate commerce bills by congress. The 
reports of other officers, deputies and execu- 
tive committee showed the grange through- 
out the state te be in a most prosperous 
condition. H. F. Bodine was authorized to 
telegraph N J representatives in congress 
that the state grange favors the passage 
of the Grout oleomargarine bill without al- 
teration or substitution, and urges its pass- 
age. Worthy Master W. F. Hill of Pa 
state grange delivered an eloquent address 
on Observation and hints for the good of 
the order. 

The financial shape of the grange is in 
a most satisfactory condition, receipts for 
the year being $2099, expenditures 1368. The 
finance committee reported 3229 as being 
invested at interest. The secretary report- 
ed receipts of 1188. One of the interesting 
features of the session, was the public lec- 
turer’s hour, when many prominent Pa- 


trons of this and other states contributed 
words of wisdom, 
Officers were elected as follows: 
G. W. FP. 


wit qand kindly advice. 
Master, 


Gaunt of Mullica Hill, Gloucester 





ORGANIZE: 











MR L. K. KING, 


Co; lecturer, G. L, Gillingham o€ Moores- 
town; secretary, M. D. Dickenson of Woads- 
town; executive committee, J. T. Cox of 
Readington and A. E. Hedden of Verona. 
The degree of Flora was conferred upon 29 
candidates, after which Past National Lec- 
turer Mortimer Whitehead exemplifigd the 
unwritten work. The grange advocated in- 
crease in state appropriations for stone 
roads, indorsed the action of the legislative 
committee of the national grange and fa- 
vored state control as to a guaranteed pu- 
rity of paris green. 





Grange Notes. 


—_—— 


NEW YORK. 


Skaneateles met with Brother E. B. 
Northrup, over 60 Patrons being present. 
It was voted to compete for the prize which 
Onondaga Co Pomona has offered to’ the 
grange which shall confer the third degree 
in the most correct manner without the use 
of the ritual. This competition to occur 
at quarterly meeting of Pomona at Syra- 
cuse, Dec 14. 


Deposit held its monthly meeting: at the 
home of E. C. Briggs, with a large attend- 
ance. The day was wintry, the dinner fine 
and the grangers from baby to grandpa 
were happy. The question box form of dis- 
cussions proves very interesting. The fin- 
ancial benefits and interests are well looked 


after. 
OHIO. 

A grange was organized in Liberty town- 
ship, Fairfield Co, last month with a char- 
ter membership of 22. A. E. Snider was 
elected delegate to the atate grange. 

KENTUC - 

The Ky state grange has not held a ses- 
sion since 1892, so many granges having 
become dormant. National Organizing 
Deputy Wolcott of Cincinnati, O, has been 
actively at work in Ky of late, and reor- 
ganized a tew granges and a Pomona. 
Brother Wolcott and Ky Patrons are now 
vigorously at work along the Ohio river in 
Ky opposite Cincinnati, and it is hoped that 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


P OULTRY paper, 


illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
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Ss pork, Bo sultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WOODWARD. Greenwich St, N Y. 
. ire ¢ promt and poultry sold _ by I. OC. 


30, 29 Washington St, New York. 
Higea -- A pea returns. 


PPLES, onions, potatoes, poultry, eggs, 





butter, dried 


fruit, ANS hay, straw, etc. GIBBS & BRO, 
North Front St, —— 
OULTRY. potatoes; highe:t prices. 





, HOON rR, Phi ie detnt via. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ANTED, b 





capable man, position as general farm 
maaoer: arge experience, dairy, sheep and cattle. 

Good references from former and present employers. 

Address MANAGER, L Box 169, Litchfield, Conn. 


W ANZED-Situation as farm manager, or care of gen- 
tleman’s country place; married, middle-aged, expe- 
rienced. Address BOX 18, Rock Hill, A 


DOGS. 


ABRIT and foxhounds, trained and untrained. J. EK.” 
RYCE, Summitville, N Y. 


(our, dogs, all ages. Write B. C. PUTMAN, Gio- 
versville, N Y. 


COoLuiEs. WELLMAN, Deerfield, Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


R2 BES—We tan, b superior process. cattle and horse 
our ontalog, tg-day, free! LAGRANGE RODE" AND 

y, free I 
FUR CO ANY, La Grange, Ind. 


———— eave troughs, made in 10-foot lengths, 


= nts are made — without the necessity of solder- 
ing. Manufactured by MAN, Southampton, Mass. 


15 ous Rustic Rhymes,” 55 selections from Will Fem 
s best. In silk and gold, $1 W. T. BECKER. 
Schenontady. x, 


pr NK barns are chea Apest, strongest; book for stamp. 

SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, O. 
RINTING—Lowest prices. Circulars free. W. SWEET, 
Nicholville, N Y. 






































J WANTED. 


ENERAL agents—Parties desiring position eral 
G to pantie block of counties m Conmiieion wil 
do correspond with THE OHIO FARM. 
ERS’ FERTILIZER CO, Columbus, O. 


, ray, R. a week and expenses to men with rigs 











oduce our ult compound. ae stamp. 

JAVELLE Brae co, Bent q Faron, Kan. ° 

EOE §, Lhe Bie Conneins NSE 

igs to om n - 
NATIONAL MFG ¢ ‘o rsons, Ran. aa 





Made Many Sales. 


I have had several small advertisements 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and have always received 
good results. Have made many sales and 
had a large number of.inquiries for stock. 
I consider it a good advertising medium and 
shell patronize this column more largely 
next season.—-[Fred Archer, Port Oram, N J, 















enough granges may be reorganized so that 
a state grange may again be convened. be- 
fore very long. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Successful Farmer and Mechanic. 





Born May 13, 1852, in Westfield, Tioga Co, 
Pa, on the farm where he now lives, Mr L. 
K. King has been a farmer, carpenter and 
valuable citizen. In his early youth he 
worked upon the farm, attending common 
schools during the winter until 21 years old 
and studying at night during the summer 
time. Later he took a course at the Mans- 
field normal school, working at the. car- 
penter’s trade during the summer to pay 
his expenses. After some time spent in 
preparation he taught school winters and 
worked summers. His education was not 
ended when he quit going to school. He has 
informed himself by reading the best lit- 

*erary and agricultural books, and is now a 
student in the correspondence course of ag- 
riculture connected with the State college. 

He is a great admirer of: live stock and 
has a splendid herd of registered Devon 
cattle. He also has -purebred. hogs and 
chickens. In 1887 he bought 60 acres of 
land and in 1889 added 40 more to it. In 
1894 his father died, leaving him one-half 
of the 200-acre homestead. Later he pur- 
chased the other half and now has a fine 
farm of about 300 acres. He is a fine farm- 
ér and besides being a member of the state 
breeders’ ass’n, is a life member of the hort 
soc and one of the controlling members of 


the Cowanesque valley fair ass’n. In 1895 
he organized the society of the county 
breeders and dairymen. He has written 


considerable matter for agricultural and 
other publications and was for a time clerk 
in the county commissioner’s office, where 
he drew plans for a $35,000 almshouse and 
more than 100 bridges. He has read Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for 25 years and has 
many volumes which his father preserved, 
one dated 1857. 





Columbus, Warren Co, Dec 11—Copious 
rains within the last three weeks have put 
water into wells which have been dry since 
July. The fall was very. fine for gathering 
all crops. Apples are not keeping well. The 
condensery at Corry opened Nov 27; they 
get about 3000 qts milk per day. They pay 
an average of $1.30 per cwt to May l. .- 

Columbus, Warrén .Co, Dec 10—The con- 
densery pays an average of $1.30 per 100 Ibs 
for milk until May 1. {t is a question 
whether this is better for the farmer than 
to make butter and have the skim and but- 
termilk to feed to pigs or calves. In selling 
the milk calves and pigs cannot be raised 
very well. It is claimed where these con- 
denseries have been in operation for some 
time that the farms have greatly improvcd 
from the fact that farmers generally feed 
their cows better to produce the milk and 
so improve the farm at the same time. 


Harrisburg, Dauphin Co, Dec 10—The 
Dauphin Co poultry, pigeon and pet stock 


assn will hold a show at Harrisburg Jan 
28-Feb 2. The sec is John’R. Gore of Mid- 
dletown. 

NEW YORK. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Dec 10—Farm- 
ers were greatly benefited by the recent 
heavy rains. Streams are running and 
wells are filled. The usual amount of fall 
plowing has been done, and other fall work 
is nearly completed. Rye looks fine and a 
large acreage was sown. Milk 4nd butter 
are scarce. Many milkmen are buying of 
farmers wherever they can, traveling for 
miles back in the country. Poultry and 
pork are about all that is being marketed. 
«Nearly all hay and grain will be con- 
sumed at home, as they were light crops. 


Collins Center, Erie Co, Dec 11—The hay 


crop is short, as a general thing, although 
on good land in some localities there was 
a fair crop. Buyers pay $10 per ton at 
barn. Wheat and oats were very good on 
an average. Early potatoes a poor crop, 
but late ones good. This is the greatest 
corn year this town has ever known. Sev- 
eral. yields made considerably over 100 bu 
per acre. One man sowed corn for fodder 
July. 12, and it attained a hight of over 6 
ft.. A dozen new silos put up in this town 
this fall, and all filled, together with some 
\20 old ones. Buckwheat.3 to 10 bu per 
” , 


AMONG -THE FARMERS 


acre. Plenty of fruit except berries; too 
dry for them. Apples were blewn off badly 
and the remainder were of poor quality, 
not keeping well. Wheat and fall seeding 
looking the best in- years. This has been a 
very dry season. All crops were harvested 
in excellent condition, with no frost until 
Oct 12. Everyone is keeping all the cattle 
he can; some are short of fodder. Those 
who have no silos have realized the great 
saving made by cutting their cornstalks. 
Fall work well along as a general thing. 


Moores Mills, Dutchess Co, Dec 11—More 
fail plowing than usual has been done. 
Streams and swaanps not yet filled, but suf. 
ficient light rains to give winter grain a 
fine growth. Ice is scarce, and bottling 
works and creamery men are being sup- 
plied by rail. A new bottling establish- 
ment is being. started at La Grange Ville. 
Apples are mostly marketed. Potatoes a 
light crop and but few in farmers’ hands. 
It has been a good season for turkey rais- 
ing, and many farmers disposed of them for 
Thanksgiving market at remunerative 
prices. Eggs scarce and worth 30c at the 
store. 


Baliston, Saratoga Co, Dec 12—The long- 
est dry spell known in this county in 40 
years has been broken at: last and wells‘and 
streams that have been dry for months ‘are 
again filled: Fall work is “finished: Early 
sown rye is looking well. Apples about all 
marketed; some put in cellars for a higher 
price. Shippers paid 75c to $1 for best fruit. 
Many were marketed in Schenectady for 
1.25 to 1.75. Hay scarce and high, 15 per 
ton at barn. Rye straw, baled, 13, oat 
straw 8, cows 25 to 40, pork 7c per lb, veal 
calves 6c, eggs 27c, butter 25c, potatoes 1.75 
per bbl, rye 62c, buckwheat 65c and scarce. 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, Dec 11—Alex- 
ander Murray is building a new henhouse. 
Joel C. Fuller has built a large henhouse 
and is making preparations to keep poul- 
try on a large scale, as he does everything 
he goes into. More cider has been made 
in this town this year than ever was made 
in any three years before. Potatoes are 
worth 50c per bu and new butter brings 22c. 
A terrible wind storm accompanied by 
thunder showers on Nov 22 was followed by 
snow and ice, which lasted for the three 
following days. Fresh cows are selling at 
good prices; also fat cattle. Less pork will 
be killed in this town this year than ever 
before: not over half the farmers have a 
hog of any kind. Pigs cannot be found at 
any price. Hay is scarce and high. 


North Norwich, Chenango Co, Dec 10— 
Recent heavy winds did much damage to 
stacks, fences, trees, etc. Threshing over. 
Potatoes at car 33c per bu. 


East Fishkill, Dec 10—Frank Knapp lost 
six spring calves recently in a singular 
manner. Last spring when using paris 
green for potatoes a barrel was used to 
mix the poison in. After being emptied it 
was put under a brush heap. This fall the 
brush and barrel were burned. The calves 
licked up the ashes and were all poisoned. 
Cornelius Ketcham and John H. Horton 
are getting plowing done for corn next 
spring. H. C. Sprague has laid a pipe to 
conduct water from his tenement lot to 
his farm building. Pigs $2 apiece, turkeys 
15¢ p Ib. 


Columbus, Chenango Co, Dee 11—Some 


pieces of woodland appear quite spotted 
with white, where limbs were broken down 
by the recent ice storm. _ Plowing, banking 
cellars and cutting wood occupy the at- 
tention of most farmers. Much fencing 
was blown down Nov 21. Apple crop was 
light in most of this town. Some say 
they never remember a time when there 
were so few. A little west of here and also 
south, apples were plentiful. Oscar Cran- 
dall is shipping large quantities of turkeys. 
Alvin Minet has moved into his new house. 
Charles Campbell has just laid ahout half 
a mile of pipe to furnish stock water in 
the barn. 
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VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cnt fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest tn Price, 
Easiest Worked, 


Most Rapid and Durables 
im Use. Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


gl Becket an Hour 


26 Bush gi Easily 
with the ushe 


TRIPLE GEARED id 


‘ Grinds ear corn and all other grain, fine or 
coarse, grinds finer and a more uniform 
feed than any other sweep mill made, and 

THE ONLY SWEEP MILL 
that gives you as nice feed as a burr stone 
mill. GRINDS FASTER than any o her 
geared mill because burrs make 3 turns to 
each round ot the team, and we use the largest burrs of right shape 
todraw the grainintothem. PULLS EAS.ER we use tail 
pestoge. LARGEST GEARED mill made, yet OUR PRICES ARE 


F MNABANTCE tno alll cogried 13 mocthenany oth 
WE GUARANTEE. evar geared a pL, ws 
a5 sweep 
res" Fsteit atte N. Jefierson St. Chicago, Iiis. 
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When it comes to building costa 
-' the mete oe finish which a tay 
ket,” nothing equals cooked 


HEESEN'S FEED BOOKER 


free. 
eer << BROS. 


22 Evans S 
Tecumseh, 


HEAT « « 
e CULTURE 


CURTISS, Washingt DOC. How to deuite 
By D. a SF increase the eonte, Importance of 


the United States. 
7 ®, Varieties most man © heseie a “Large 








Contents: The Wheat Pilau 

Yield. Planti or Sowing Wheat. 

Wheat Crop. ‘ lour the Form fe va Siahen R., 
in the 

paring and ind Plowing” Examples, of Successful Wheat Cul 


ture. Insects. Improv 
Implements. Analyses of are = Straw, etc. rilus- 


trated, paper covers. os’ teen 
thi d many oie ications, 
Catalon ErSsp co. 5! Lafayette Pl, New York. 


The AMERICAN fovea 
For Mutton MERINO 


by STEPHEN POWERS. 4 Tt _ > yg ee val- 
uable work on the selection, 

of the Merino ~ er in all Secktene of the C+ oo 
It is a full and exhaustive treatise u - this one breed 
of sheep. iilustrated, cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Catalog Free of this and many other publications. 
ORAN JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New Lork, 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 


publishers by stating that they sew the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 





























A 
Cood Results 


Se IIT ee 
COOKER THAT COOKS.} 


easily digested and assimilated by the animal stomach. 
Write us for circulars ‘and prices. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, New Y ork. | 


v 


Can be secured from grain ted to live stock if f 


it ic cooked. 11 is more N uff Ced 


THREE STYLES. ALL SIZES.: 
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Java, Wyoming Co, Dec 10—Roads very 


bad. Recent high winds did considerable 
damage to trees, fences and buildings. 
Farmers banking cellars, getting up wood, 
drawing out manure, making pork, mar- 
keting poultry, etc. Some plowing done 
before the snow came. Potatoes 40 to 42c 
with nearly everyone holding for more. 
Eggs very scarce at 25c per doz. All cheese 
factories closed, after a very satisfactory 
season. Several steam drills have been 
busy during the past year making new and 
deepening old wells. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Dec 10—Farmers 


are plowing and doing other farm work. 
Pork is high, bringing 6 to 7c, beef 6c, but- 
ter 25c, eggs 26c. Milk appears to be 
scarce, as both creameries at Hurleyville 
are getting milk from other sections to fill 
their orders. Andrew Ebert is building a 
new house at Loch Sheldrake. Honey bees 
have hardly made enough to winter on in 
this section. Hay is very scarce and high; 
$12 to 15 per ton in barn. Apples were quite 
plentiful at 50 to Tic per bbl. Potatoes 
scarce at 60c. 


Covert, Seneca Co, Dec 10—The winter 


just closing in finds the farmers with very 
little fodder. There will not be over half a 
dozen flocks of lambs fed in the town this 
winter. The season was very dry and the 
hay crop almost a failure. Wheat, oats, 
barley, buckwheat and corn about 33 1-3 per 
cent of a crop. Potatoes yielded about 110 bu 
per acre and were mostly sold at 30 and 35c 
per bu. Beans yielded about 9 bu per acre. 
Some have sold, but a good many are hold- 
ing in hopes of a better price. The largest 
acreage of wheat and rye ever known has 
been seeded. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, Dec 11—Henry B. 
Penny, who was among the first to engage 
in the milk producing busines#in this town 
some 37 years ago, has disposed of his dairy 
at auction and retired from the business 
on a competency. Dan Washburn, who 
for the past 15 years has had charge of 
some important dairy farms, will establish 
a large bakery in Pawling after April 1. 
The last rains of autumn, followed by un- 
usually mild weather, not only filled wells, 
springs and streams, but produced such 
abundant pasture that many dairymen 
have been compelled to keep back a large 
portion of their milk. Excessive rains have 
hindered fall plowing so there has been 
but little done; about one-half that of last 
year. Yield of corn unusually good. Pota- 
toes in demand at $2 per bbl. Winter ap- 
ples, Baldwins and Greenings are keeping 
well and are not yet offered for sale. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Dec 11—Fall 
work well out of the way. Springs and 
wells that have been dry begin to have 
water again. The high winds of Nov 21 
did considerable damage to buildings, blow- 
ing off roofs and chimneys. Frank Free- 
myre is getting out timber to replace his 
buildings recently burned. 


Mattituck, Suffolk Co, Dec 8&—Farmers 


have their work about done in the fields. 
Cattle are yet in pasture. Brussel sprouts 
are grown quite extensively and farmers 
are picking them yet and cutting their win- 
ter wood. Winter grain looks fine. Pota- 
toes sell at 50c per bu, eggs 28c. The cauli- 
flower crop was a failure with so many that 
those who had a good crop got a good 
price. The Riverhead town agri soc held 
its annual meeting on Dec 1 and elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
Pres, J. T. Downs; vice-pres, C. H. Aldrich; 
sec-treas, G. E. Aldrich; cor sec, W. L. Mc- 
Dermott; directors for three years, D. R. 
Young, W. O. Jackson, O. H. Luce; pur- 
chasing agent, J. T. Fanning. The soc did 
over $54,000 business this year. 


Jackson, Washington Co, Dec 11—A large 
amount of rain and snow fell during the 
last three weeks, insuring a supply of wa- 
ter during winter. Stock is in winter quar- 
ters. Fewer lambs will be fed than usual 
owing to the high price of hay. Miss Bell 
McClellan has sold her woodlot to A. Har- 
rington, who is rapidly cutt’ng it off. Ties 
are being delivered at Cambridge and Eagle 
Bridge. Apples have advanced. Potatoes 
$1.25 per bbl, eggs 25c, butter 25c. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Dec 11—Cheese 
factories have closed for the season. The 
Donheau factory has been closed fer some 
time, as all the Litchfield patrens pulled 
out and patronized the condensery at 
Frankfort. Cattle bene inte winter quar- 
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ters in good condition. Milch cows are 
being liberally fed, as the demand for 
milk is greater than the supply. Farmers 
are giving their cattle good care. The Burt 
Powers creamery at Frankfort has sus- 
pended for want of milk. The road running 
up Budlong creek is being worked by the 
highway commissioner. Fall plowing has 
not received the attention of other years 
and only a small acreage was turned over. 
The potato crop, which was good, has been 
closed out at 35c at the shipping station 
and 40c in small lots. Good butter and 
fresh eggs are scarce and high. 

Southold, Suffolk Co, Dec 10—Farm 
work about closed up. A few sprouts and 
cauliflower out yet. Pickle house closed, A 
few potatoes moving. Cutting and draw- 
ing wood is the general work. The corn 
crop is about secured, with pleasing re- 
sults, the crop being a fine one. The sea- 
son has been an average one. Cabbage for 
spring setting are all buried. The stock is 
very fine and above the general average, the 
heads being larger and better matured. 
Early sown wheat made a vigorous growth 
and some farmers are pasturing it. A 
heavy growth of late pasture was due to 
the wet and warm weather. Few farmers 
have taken their stock from the fields. 


Inspection of Apiaries—The work of the 
four bee inspectors of the dept of agri has 
closed for the season. Statistics convey 
only in part an idea of the labors performed 
by these experts. They have visited some 
of the fall fairs and other meeting places 
of apiarists and their missionary work has 
awakened an interest which will stimulate 
the bee industry to more profitable propor- 
tions. The sections of the state where foul 
brood has appeared are now known, and its 
control and extermination may be expected, 


INTERIOR VIEW EMPIRE STATE SUGAR FACTORY 
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been built in this vicinity this fall. The 
“Swamp,” a little hamlet about three miles 
north of here, will furnish nine carloads of 
potatoes, 54,000 bu, for New York markets, 
mostly Peerless and Hebrons. All are sold 
for seed. A large portion of the Peerless 
are exported to Cuba. The early varieties 
are sold to farmers about Long Island, New 
Jersey and the south. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Dec 10—The first 
rain to affect wells and springs fell Nov 
25-26. Corn was so poor a _ crop 
most everyone had no trouble to 
get their own husked without extra help. 
The creamery has closed for the winter. 
Most of the farmers find a good market 
for apples in Gloversville, where many 
are drawing them. They are getting from 
$1.25 to 1.75 per bbl, and the exceptionally 
good bring 2. Butter 25c, oats 35c, buck- 
wheat flour 2.50 per 100 Ibs. Good hay 15 
to 16 per ton. Greatest demand for Spitz- 
enburg and Northern Spies. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Dec 11—Rye 
fields are as green as spring, with much 
land planted to rye, owing to the poor 
catch of crimson clover. Sweets are selling 
for $2.50 to 3. Farmers are holding for 
higher prices. Eggs are 32 to 34c per doz, 
old hens 9c per Ib, young fowls 12c. Most 
of the broiler houses have started up. One 
or two have gone out of business and three 
or four new houses have started in. The 
old houses stick to it and make money. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Dec 10—It 


has been “one of the warmest falls on rec- 
ord, with no killing frost till Nov, and only 
three or four light freezes up to date. Fields 








This splendid new factory for converting sugar beets into fine granulated sugar 
was described and illustrated in American Agriculturist last week. It is located at Ly- 


ons, N Y, and is now in the midst of its first campaign. A 


liberal acreage under 


sugar beets is assured for next season in Wayne and adjoining counties. 


During the season there were 1128 apiaries 
visited, containing 30,372 colonies. Of these, 
7253 were found diseased, 5972 condemned 
for treatment or destruction, and 1281 de- 
stroyed. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Dec 10—The re- 
cent high wind did much damage to build- 
ings, fences and other property. . Several 
barn roofs were taken off and many trees 
in orchards and woods were blown down. 
Farmers have fall work done and are now 
ready for winter. Stock all in barns and 
looking well as usual. Andrew Carlson has 
bought the Wm. Benedict farm, containing 
218 acres, and took possession Dec 1. 


Fort Edward, Washington Co, Dec 10— 
Milk is scarce and peddlers are driving 
miles into the country to find enough to 
supply their customers. Farmers are sell- 
ing hay for $15 to 16 per ton. Cows are 


bringing $40 to 45, and good ones are hard 
to find, as several cattle buyers have been 
W. D. Lauder re- 
stock barn: with 
Several 


through here this fall. 
cently put up a large 


round silo attached. silos have 





are green and cattle can be seen grazing 
on every farm. Farmers are generally 
through with fall work and are now cutting 
and shredding corn stalks and baling hay, 
which is a new thing in this county, since 
the ferries have refused to carry loose hay. 
The corn crop was a fair one. Wheat looks 
well. Apples a failure. Pears, especially 
Kieffer, a good crop, but brought low prices. 
Wheat is 73c, corn 50c, rye 50c, potatoes 60c, 
apples $2 to 3 per bbl, hay 15 to 17 per ton. 


MARYLAND. 


Howard Co—The apple crop was practi- 


cally a failure. There was a profuse bloom, 
quickly followed: by blight, and as a result 
little fruit set and developed. Spraying has 
not been practiced. Kieffer has proved the 
most profitable pear and one of the varie- 
ties least subject to fire blight. The price 
has ruled low in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton markets this season, choice _ selects, 
however, bringing about 20c more per 2-3 
and 1 bu peach box than the ordinary grade, 
as usually marketed. 
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Producers Far From Satisfied. 


The condition of our local section remains 
the same as a year ago, with 36 paid mem- 
bers. Have held two meetings to consider 
the question of building a creamery, but 
up to date have not accomplished anything. 
‘We had a raise of 10c p can Nov 16. Most 
of the farmers would be glad of higher 
prices for their milk if they could get them 
without much effort.—[C. H. Geer, Madison 
Co, N Y 

This is a hard route to organize because 
¥ have as gpod, if not the best, milk in 
the state and, there are some independent 
dealers who come up here and buy on the 
test plan. We are in good shape for inde- 
pendent action, because there are a large 
number of co-operative creameries along 
the road, and the exchange creameries are 
very thick, too.- Some of the latter have 
been running this summer with less than 
25 cans of milk daily, but they seem to 
have the grit to hang on, for they have 
faith to believe that they can induce farm- 
ers to pull in and hitch to their shed. The 
exchange does not care for a little money 
if it can control the price of milk. Just 
as soon as they hold the price where they 
want it, they will make the money all back 
and tenfold with it.—[A. C. Sanford, Dela- 
ware Co, N Y. 

We are laboring under great difficulties, 
as the farmers receive all the abuse possi- 
ble from the company we sell our milk to, 
which pays whatever price it pleases, and 





when it pleases. It is sometimes two 
months behind with its checks, which 
ought to be received the 15th of every 


month, We are well situated to handle 
milk and all we need is a building, which 
I hope will soon be built and operated by 
the producers of our local union. We will 
hold a meeting soon for this purpose.— 
[Robert Montgomery, Orange Co, N Y. 

The price this month is only-2%c p at at 
station, with no prospects of its going high- 
er. There is talk of building a creamery, 
and if some parties would come here and 
agitate it farmers would all join in.—[G. E. 
Hulett, Bradford Co, Pa. ‘ 

Milk is all shipped here, as previous to 
Oct. 16 the price, owing to dry weather,:-has 
been considerably: better than last year. 
[Calvin McCarthy, Jamesville, Onondaga 
Co, N Y. ; : 

There are 30 members in our local section. 
No agreement to handle our milk at home. 
A New York dealer has a creamery here 
and paid $1 p can for Oct and Nov. It is 
now 1.10. Not half the milk is made here 
theré. would be if we got a fair price.—[G. 
Cc. Conover, Hunterdon Co, N J. 

The Echo farm co buy the milk of most 
of the farmers in this vicinity, having two 
large creameries in town, and give very 
general satisfaction to their patrons. Of 
those who do not supply this company but 
one ships to New York. The remainder. or- 
ganized a company, bought a site, built a 
creamery and equipped’ it with modern. but- 
ter making outfit last spring. It-is doing 
well so far, and with excellent prospects for 
the future. Our idea’ was to take care of 
ourselves, being disgusted with N Y deal- 
ers, and we are now so fixed with a plant 
that it could be used for surplus if we 
should resume shipping. For many years 
this was an important shipping point until 
loss of cans and shabby treatment disgusted 
everyone.—[G. W. Mason, Litchfield Co, Ct. 

Members of the local section at Lafayette 
built a creamery a year ago, but leased 
it to a milkman, who pays \c p qt less than 
exchange prices, he furnishing and wash- 
ing all cans. At Sparta, they have a 
creamery and are obliged to take %c less 
than exchange price for six months. At 
Monroe, we have a creamery which pays 
within %c for three months ané \c for bal- 
ance ef year. We are now building another 
creamery, which the man at Lafayette will 
run on same terms.—[{N. M. Congleton, Or- 
ange Co, N Y. 

Farmers have just completed a creamery 
30x60 ft, and two stories high, which is un- 
der their own control. It is equipped with 
new and modern apparatus for butter mak- 
ing, with a separator of 2500 Ibs capacity, 
two cream vats and-a 400 gal churn.—[B. 
W.. Watson, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 

Most of the members of our local sec- 
tion send milk to Foster, where there has 
been a new co-operative creamery. built 
this season and leased to the Scranton 
Dairy Co, who pay. $1 can from Oct 2 


15 p 
to April 1, and 7c from Apri! 1 to Oct 1. They 


, 
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furnish clean cans to patrons.—[W. L. Bun- 
nell, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 





In his annual report of the Utica cheese 
board of trade, printed last week, Sec Gil- 


bert comments upon the positive in- 
crease in the number of milk ship- 
ping stations built in different 


parts of the territory which ordinarily sup- 
ply milk for the cheese factories. He says 
that a principal cause for the lessened out- 
put of cheese is this withdrawal of milk 
indicated; another, the establishment of 
milk condenseries, these also competing 
with the cheese factories for the farmer’s 
product. ‘These two causes,” he says, “are 
likely to remain permanent, so that if any 
considerable increase of cheese making is to 
take place it must be through an increase 
in the dairies.” 

The Empire Dairy Co, which has done 
business for several years at South Edmes- 
ton, Otsego Co, N Y, has located at Sher- 
burne, Chenango Co. This is one of the 
shipping stations of the Lackawanna route 
union, F S MP A. The creamery will oc- 
cupy a new building 80x140 ft, and it is ex- 
pected that milk will be taken about Feb 
1, 01, at a price within 10c p 100 lbs of con- 
densery price. 

At New York, the higher price has in- 


creased the supply of milk and dealers re- 
port a dull market. The milk agents of the 
various railway stations west of the Hud- 
son quote the surplus at $1.59 p can of 40 
qts, but dealers assert that surplus barely 
brought cost. A better market is looked for 
during holidays. The exchange price re- 
mains at 3%c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city in 40-qt 
cans for ‘the week ending Dec 8, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
WIS v5.0 os ce dcwive cotccce- ae, 0ek 938 173 
D, Lack and W ....... 27,825 645 — 
ORERTIO. 66: ce sciccesseedes 27,038 1,519 — 
N Y.Cent (long haul). 18,559 588 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 10,383 140 250 
Susquehanna Preerre: | Fo: | 176 147 
West Shore .. eee 10,318 456 392 
ps oer ee Pere 2,075 _ a 
New Haven .......eee.. 11,295 a -= 
Lehigh Valley .......... 12,433 410 o— 
New Jersey Central .... 1,475 — a 
Other sources -......... 6,400 130 — 
Total receipts ........ 168,897 5,002 962 
Daily average......... 24,128 716. .187 


Last week ...........: 164,860 3,523 
The N Y Cent (long haul) brought in 61 
cans pot cheese during the week. 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
Conditions of the German Market. 


Cc. BECKENHAUPT, GERMANY. 





Although the figures which I gave. in 
American ‘ Agriculturist, Oct 6, are fully 
confirmed by closer investigation, and‘ al- 
though the English crop is generally esti- 
mated at only 213,000 bales, as against 
244,000 which I mentioned, business did not 
answer to what was generally expected. It 
is the general opinion that many of our 
merchants had an exaggerated idea of the 
amelioration which took place in the plan- 
tations and made large sales for future de- 
livery at very low prices. In Belgium, 
where it appeared at one time as if hops 
would ndt give any crop, brewers bought 
all olds'and old olds which they could get 
at high prices, and so it occurred that con- 
tinental brewers were supplied largely for 
the first weeks of the new season and did 
not go farther in the business. 

Dealers and their papers had a great in- 
terest to pull prices down, and the Nurem- 
berg Brewer and Hop Journal put the Eng- 
lish crop at 318,000 bales, the American crop 
at 370,000 cwts. But in spite of all these 
efforts to bring lower prices there were 
no great fluctuations and the moderate de- 
mand sufficed to hold the market. Hops 
have been sold for 2%c per lb higher or 
lower than quotations, but if we compare 
choice quality hops of the present with the 
choice quality of first sales, prices are cer- 
tainly in favor of the qualities which are 
sold now. The crop is sold for most of the 
continental hop districts and there are only 
the usual small lots remaining in strong 
hands. Concerning the situation in Nurem- 
berg I see that during Sept and Oct the 
ratiIways’ -f from 


orwarded ; 
bales as compared with 66,886 in "99, and 
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peeugts in 79,903 as compared with 92,736 
n ’99. 

They were until now purchases for ex- 
port, which dominated the German mar- 
ket, and German brewers bought only small 
lots, as they expected lower prices in Nov 
and Dec. At times exporters paid the same 
prices as local dealers and it is certain that 
a large amount of good German hops have 
been exported. We shall probably see 
stronger prices before Christmas or soon 
after the new year opens. If higher prices 
do not prevail this year, brewers can spare 
more hops than is generally admitted. 





New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
for Nov, ’00, were 1418 bales; for Nov, ’99, 
722 bales; for week ending Dec 1S. & F. 
Uhiman 80 bales, T. E. Dornett 8, J. H. 
Tator 253, W. M. Richardson 2. Market 
quiet and not much buying, as it is said 
exporters cannot get steamer room. Not 
over 25 per cent of ’00 crop left in growers’ 
hands and in some sections all sold. Henry 
Van Dresser sold his crop from 16 acres for 
22c per Ib. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Market rather 
dull, though strong. All growers willing to 
accept prevailing prices have sold and only 
those holding for 20c or better have hops 
on hand. E. Abbey sold 104 bales at 1é6c, 
rece Marsh of North Brookfield 16 at 

ic. 


OtsEGo Co—Cherry Valley: Hops are be- 
ing delivered and few remain in growers’ 
hands; 15 to 18c average price. 

At New York, the market remains slow 
and dull, but with no quotable decline in 
prices. Brewers bought a good supply dur- 
ing the~recent activity. Holders up _ the 
state are firm in their demands, but little 
business is doing either in the state or on 
the Pacific coast. Advices to American Ag- 
riculturist from Cal indicate not over 5000 
bales left in the state, most of which will 
be sold this month. 

Quotations at N Y as follows: N Y state 
crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p lb, prime 18@ 
20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 19 
@21c, prime 17@19c, crop ’99 ,N Y state and 
Pacific coast, choice 15@16c, prime 12@1l4c, 
crop ’98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, German crop ’99 
35@42c. 


Oleo Output Smaller—During Nov, ’00, 
4,153,153 lbs of oleo were turned out in the 
first Ill (Chicago) district, and 289 licenses 
granted, as compared with 5,310,052 lbs oleo 
in ’99 and 234 licenses. 1n same month this 
year 217,575 Ibs of filled cheese were pro- 
duced, last year 144,323 lbs, showing increase 
of 73,252 lbs. 


At Buffalo, cattle strong. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 140 cars. Shipping steers 
sold at $4 90@5 35, Christmas grades 5 75@ 
6 25, stockers and feeders 5@5 50. Hogs 
have ruled steady. Monday of this week 
90 double decks came in. Pigs quotably 5 15 
@5 30, yorkers 5 10@5 15, mediums 5 10@ 
5 15, heavy droves 5 15. Sheep and lambs 
fairly active. Arrivals were 60 double 
oe. Lambs sold at 5 25@5 75, sheep 4 25 

450. * 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Reduced Rates for Christmas and New 


Year holidays. The Nickel Plate road will 
sell tickets Dec 22 to 25, inclusive, Dec 31, 
1900, and Jan 1, 1901, at rate of a fare and 
a third for the round trip, to any point lo- 
cated in central passenger assn territory, 
good returning to and including Jan-2, 1901. 
Vestibuled sleeping cars, individual club 
meals, ranging in price from 35c to $1, 
served in dining cars. Address John Y. 
Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams street, 
Chicago, for particulars. Depot. Van Buren 
street and Pacific avenue, on the elevated 
loop. 


Turning the Grindstone has always been 
dreaded by the boy on the farm, and he as 
well as the father and hired man will re- 
joice to learn that a newball-bearing grind- 
stone is now on the market, which makes 
grinding a real pleasure. It is made with 
a comfortable seat for the one doing the 
grinding, and has ball bearings, which 
makes it run very easy. Every farmer 
should have a Velox grindstone, made by 
the Velox Machine Works, Chicago, [Iil. 
Read their advertisement on another. page. 








Nuremberg 51,200 ~ Agents desiring to handle a profitable ar- 


ticle will do well to write them for terms. 
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Trading Dull in Pennsylvania. 





The crop in Bradford Co is good except 
a smal] proportion affected with white 
veins and a shorter growth than usual. 
There was no hail during the growing sea- 
son. The crop is all off the poles and near- 
ly ali stripped. Some was sold early in 
the season at 11%c in bdl. This was all 
sold to one buyer, no others having been 
in the district around Franklindale. Grow- 
ers would sell if they had a reasonable 
offer. The crop was mostly Wilson’s hy- 
brid. A long summer drouth retarded 
growth, but the tobacco in Bradford Co is 
better than in some other sections. The 
crop is leafy and stretches good, being thin 
and silky, but will not weigh heavy. 

In Tioga Co, the acreage was greater this 
year than in ‘99 or '$88, but owing to drouth 
the crop is 20 per cent less. Showers and 
warm weather during late Aug and Sept 
gave late planting a good growth. Weath- 
er has been favorable for curing and the 
crop is in fine condition. Some 40 to 50 per 
cent has been sold, at 9% to 11%e in bdl, 
and 13 to 15%c assorted. After experiment- 
ing with other varieties nearly all have been 
abandoned for Wilson’s hybrid. Many of 
the larger crops grown have been bought, 
which may tend to weaken prices for crops 
unsold, yet fancy lots will be held for about 
above figures. Nearly all the crop off the 
poles around Tioga and it has cured down 
better than most growers thought it would. 
A good deal of the crop was sold at 10 to 
1216c in bdi, although a considerable amount 
is held yet by growers who refuse to accept 
the prices offered in fall. A few buyers 
were inspecting crops last week. 

Tobacco in general is nearly all good in 
Lancaster Co At Lampeter, buyers were 
inspecting crops last week and bought some 
at 7 and 2, 8 and 2, 8, 4 and 2, 7% and 8c 
through. Growers are inclined to hold fine 
crops for higher prices. Nine-tenths of the 
crop is seed leaf. A few years ago a large 
per cent of the crop was Hav seed. Most 
growers have had too large an acreage 
planted to care for it all well. Very little 
stripped to Dec 1, although a great deal has 
been taken dowr. Many do not strip as 
early as in former years so as to allow the 
main rib on the leaf to harden, Much to- 
bacco has been spoiled in the past year by 
stripping and packing in cellars too early 
before the stem is properly cured. Buyers 
have been picking up some crops on the 
poles during late Nov at Lincoln at about 
8c for seed leaf wrappers and 2c for fillers 
and 15 to 20c for Hav seed. Only about 8 
per cent of the crop has been purchased; 
very little stripped. Next year more Hav 
seed will be raised than was this. 


The New York State Crop. 


The Onondaga district, comprising Onon- 
daga, Wayne, Oswego and Cayuga counties, 
has a soil and climage favorable for the 
production of a choite grade of tobacco. It 
is estimated abcut 24,000 cs were raised this 
year in this district, of which 18,000 were 
harvested before the great wind storm last 
kept. Some growers claim that 13,000 of this 
will be used as wrappers. The market is 
so pinched for choice leaf that of the unin- 
jured not more than 4000 or 5000 cs will be 
used as fillers and binders. Allowing 359 
Ibs to a case this will represent an area 
planted this year of 2400 a. Some of the 
fields yielded a ton to the acre, but 1500 to 
1600 is a fair average. The crop has been 
selling at 10 to 13%c p lb. Two large grow- 
ers sold at 15c. The color of this year’s 
crop is most desirable. The American To- 
bacco Co has a branch at Oswego Falls and 





recently shipped 2200 cs or 666,000 Ibs to 
Richmond, Va. They have made a con- 
tract for 5000 empty cases for this year’s 


Had it not been for the wind storm 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Students Returning Home for holiday 
vacations can, upon presentation of proper 
credentials, obtain tickets via Nickel Plate 
road, to all points in central passenger assn 
territory, at a fare and a third for the 
round trip. Tickets will be sold on day of 
closing school and on day immediately pre- 
reding closing date; good returning until 
late school reconvenes, but no later than 
Jan 8, 1901.. For information as to train 
service to Ft Wayne, Cleveland, Fostoria, 
Erie and other points, call on or address 
John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago pass sta, Van Buren. street 
and Pacific avenue, on the elevated loop. 


crop, 





- TOBACCO * 


this year’s crop would have been one of 
the best we have ever raised. About all 
the crop has been taken down and a large 
quantity stripped. A small growth and a 
bleached out yellow, some growers think, 
are about the only requirements necessary 
to fill the bill properly. 

In Tompkins Co are 125 a of Wilson’s hy- 
brid. The yield is about 1200 to 1500 lbs p 
a. The crop has all been taken down and 
stripped; assorting is now in order. The 
crops raised run to light colors and are free 
from pole burn and white veins. Very lit- 
tle has been sold in bundle. About 150 es 
old tobacco are held by growers. In Che- 
mung valley no tobacco has been sold since 
Aug. The crop is coming down in good 
shape, no pole sweat and fairly well cured; 
colors good. About one-eighth of the crop 
was sold in Aug in field. Growers have no 
prices fixed; they are at the mercy of the 
buyers and will have to take what buyers 
offer, which some think will be about 5 to 
8c in bdl. About all the tobacco is down 
and bundled. At Horseheads, Joel Bacon 
sold 5000 lbs of his crop to Armstrong & 
Co last week at 8c in bdl. Jacob Howell 
sold to Brand & Co, at 8c; Harry Shappee 
sold at Sc 





Maryland Tobacco Sells Low. 


At this season the Baitimore tobacco 
market is almost confined to the sale of 
ground leaves, which are low in price. 
Some little of the new crop has been sold 
and is bringing about the same that same 
grades of last year’s crop brought. My in- 
formation is to the effect that the French 
contract for 1900:has been nearly filled, one 
of. the Baltimore buyers for this contract 
having gone off the market. It is rather 
early for. the new crop (that grown in 1900) 
to be put upon the market, and it will not 
move in great quantity before next spring. 
As a general thing this year’s crop is not 
of best quality and must fall short of a full 
crop, owing to weather: conditions which 
prevailed during the early stages of the 
crop. The early planting was most seri- 
ously affected by the iong-continued drouths 
and extremely hot weather, which caused 
small growth and’ bad texture... Late plant- 
ings were subjected: to similar conditions 
until late in Sept, when after frequent 
rains plants revived and in some instances 
obtained fair growth and texture, but for 
which the crep would have been a failure. 

There has been more tobacco stripped 
than I have ever known in my immediate 
section, and this will be put upon the mar- 
ket much earlier than usual. This ought to 
redound to\the benefit of the planter in 
greater weight, not being subjected to a 
long drying-out season, but we have long 
since despaired of obtaining any justice at 
the hands of the close corporation, which 
control absolutely the products of the to- 
bacco fields of southern Md, through the 
vicious system of state inspection, and give 
us what they choose fos it, regardless of 
cost of production. The worst feature 
of the situation presented is the indiffer- 
ence of the tobacco growers to this appall- 
ing situation.—[S. Cox, Jr, Charles Co. 











Chronic Founder—S. E. B. (Pa) has a 
horse that is stiff in front, has been so for 
some time and is getting worse. Also a 
cow that appears to be bloated all the time. 
Remove the horse’s shoes and poultice the 
feet with warm bran mash put into bags 
and tied on the feet. Change the poultices 
twice a day and continue for 10 days, then 
mix 2 oz cantharides with 1 oz lard, rub 
this around the coronets, let it remain on 
for 24 hours, then wash off. Give the horse 
two or three months’ rest without shoes. 
If the cow is in good health the size of the 
abdomen is natural. If she is not, give 1% 
Ibs epsom salts at a dose, dissolved in wa- 
ter. After this operates, mix 4 oz sulphate 
of iron, 6 oz ginger and 4 oz gentian and 
divide into 24 doses, giving one once a day 
in bran mash until all are taken. 





Years ago when I was a carpenter in 
Cleveland, I read American Agriculturist. 
When I moved to Tenn I bought a farm, 
and not being familiar with the new busi- 
ness, turned to American Agriculturist for 
advice. That was 30 years ago, and I have 
been reading it ever since, being constant- 
ly benefited. Practice and experience have 
done the rest and I now have a good farm 
and home. I wish more would read Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and practice what they 
learn from. it. Comfort. and plenty would 
soon reign on. the farms.—{G. H.. Miller, 
Hotiston Co, Tenn ~ : 





Our Story of the News. 
The Outlook. 


The growing trade balance between Eng- 
land and the U S in our favor is causing 
much uneasiness among London journals, 
While our foreign buying continues freely, 
the enormous foreign demand for our man- 
ufactures and agricultural products sends 
up the trade balance in our favor at a tre- 
mendous rate. Estimating the remaining 
fraction of the present year, Gt Britain has 
sold the U S merchandise to the value of 
$190,000,000, while in the same time the U S 
has sold Gt Britain $640,000,000 worth 
goods. Here is a balance of $450,000,0 
against $210,000,000 five years ago. This 
enormous indebtedness against Eng gives 
Am the upper hand in matters of interna- 
tional finance, which occasions grave con- 
cern in London, so long regarded as_ the 
dorld’s greatest financial center. 











Gen Eagan, former commissary general, 
has appealed to the president to restore him 
to his rank and office, from which he was 
suspended for six years in Feb, ’99, because 
of his language before the court of inquiry 
on army beef: It is rumored that the presi- 
dent offered some time ago to remit the 
sentence, provided Gen Eagan would apply 
for retirement. This he refused to do, 
claiming that he is entitled to vindication. 





The czar is making good progress in his 
battle with typhoid fever, and his strength 
is increasing daily. All immediate danger 
is now passed and he is considered conva- 
lescent. 





One of the chief features of the 27th an- 
nual convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance union at Wash, D C, will be 
the adoption of a resolution aimed to stop 


the use of the canteen in the army. 





H. Melville Hanna, a brother of Sena: 
tor Hanna. has given to Lakeside hospi- 
tal of Cleveland, O, 1000 shares of Northern 
Pacific preferred stock, the aggregate par 
value of which is $100,000. 

The rep majority of the ways and means 
committee have agreed upon an increase of 
the rebate allowed brewers upon the pur- 
chase of beer stamps by 12% per cent, mak- 
ing the rebate 20 and the net tax on beer 


FANNING-MILL, 
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Now IS THE TIME 





to secure the agency for the FROST FENCE if the 
territory is not already taken. Thousands of hustling 
agents are already handling it, and we want thousands 
more. Write us for roposition. 

THE FROST WIKE FENCE CoO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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t yourself at the actual whole. 

of the wire. Don’t miss this 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

<a Write for our Catalogue and convince 

je ay ee how easily and cheaply it can 
done with a Duplex Machine. 

KITSELMAN BROS. Boi 218 Muncie, Ind, 
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seine tar ant hie the Trust. We make it, 
L. B. ROBERTSON, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE €O., ADRIAN, NICH, 
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coILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 10. Winchester. Indiana: U. 8 A. 











. OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


$1.60 per bbl. The f0c per M added by the 
war revenue act to the tax on cigars is re- 
moved, and the special taxes on theaters 
and other amusements are repealed. Cig- 
arettes and leaf tobacco are not changed, 
but the manufacturers are looking for a 
change in the senate. The stamp taxes are 
left in force on brokerage transactions, and 
proprietary stamps are still to be required 
on wines. 





Sec Gage’s report on the nation’s finances 
shows the country to be in a condition of 
unprecedented strength. He places the to- 
tal receipts of the govt for the last fiscal 
year at $669,595,431, and the expenditures 
$590,068,371. 





Cong Mcf£all of Mass, rep, made a sur- 
prising attack upon the army reorganiza- 
tion bill, when it came up at the opening 
session of congress. He disapproves of the 
principle of giving executive authority to 
nearly double the army. Such a grant of 
power, he says, could not be paralleled in 
the tonstitutional monarchies. He also says 
that the govt should have declared at the 
outset a policy in «the Philtppines simWar 
to that in Cuba. 





Senator Mvrgan of Ala is quoted as say- 
ing that he has no doubt the Nicaragua 
canal measure will pass at this session of 
congress. He is in favor of the ratification 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 





The National Zeitung of Berlin semi- 
officially denies that Germany is seeking 
to acquire the island of Curacoa, Dutch W 
I. It says further that Germany values 
the friendship. of the U S far too highly to 
jeopardize it by acquiring any territory, 
large or small, in the western hemisphere, 





Agitaticn is on ir N J in favor of taxing 
electric roads, their tracks, ties, wires, etc, 
as real estate. The N J supreme court has 
ruled that ‘‘an electric street railroad 1s real 
estate beyond question.” 





Fifty thousand horses are te be purchased 
in this country in the next six months by 
agents cf the British government for the 
use of Kitchener’s imperial yeomanry in 
policing the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. 





The experiments in the nutritive value of 
food cenducted by Dr W. O. Atwater of 
Middletown, ‘Ct, have shown such’ good 
results that Sec Wiison has appliéd to cong 
for an increase in the appropriation from 
$17,500 to 20,000. 





Col Sec Chamberlain announces that Eng 
will soon establish civil govt in the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River colonies. 





The bill to reduce war revenue taxes has 
been ordered favorably reported in congress 
and it is expected that it will be passed in 
some form before Christmas. 





Although the new army bill apparently 
abolishes the canteen system, yet it prac- 
tically legalizes the canteen when con- 
ducted by other than a person wearing the 
uniform of the U S. 





Former Congressman Charles A. Towne, |, 


silver republican, of Duluth, Minn, has for- 
mally accepted the appointment to the US 
‘senate for the vacancy caused by the death 
of Cushman K. Davis. He will hold until 
the legislature, which is overwhelmingly re- 
publican, elects a senator in hiS place. 





A bill has been reported favorably in con- 
gress for the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem by the U S. If passed the system will 
go into effect Jan 1, 1903. 





Bids have been opened at the navy de- 
partment for the construction of five new 
battleships and six armored cruisers. The 
battleships wil be known as the Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Georgia, Virginia, and 
Rhode Island. 





The Isthmian canal_commission reports 
the Nicaragua route as the most practica- 
ble and feasible, and estimates the cost at 
$200,540,000. The cost of a canal by the Pan- 
ama route is estimated at $142,342,579 by one 
route, and-at $156,378,258 by another route. 





Last summer’s storm at Galveston, Tex, 
will cost the govt over $2,500,000 for re- 
pairs. The damage to fortifications is 
Placed at $902.000. the. repairs for, the jet- 


> 


ties at Galveston will require $1,500,000 and 
$175,000 will be needed for the repairs of 
the Brazos river jetties. 


The Ky state law requiring railroad com- 
panies in that state to provide separate 
coaches for colored passengers has been 
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court, Justice Harlan dissenting. 





Pres 
eration of 





in memberghip of 294,329. 


617 
sustained in decision by the U S$ supreme 


Gompers of the American fed- 
labor reports a net increase of 
local unions for the year of 3027 and a gain 











You and Your Children. 


Not satisfied with wrecking the lives of men and women, the demon of 
mervousness reaches out for the children. Cross words in the home warp the 
mind of the child; spasmodic correc- 
tion stirs up rebellion; unreliable 
judgment does lasting injury. 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy calms 
the nerves of mothers and 
fathers, and shows them 
the wrong they are doing. 
Perhaps the mother is 
sickly, perhaps in constant 
pain. Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
would set her promptly 
on the way to health. 
Possibly the father has 
some chronic trou- 

ble and needs the 
strengthening and 
toning up that is 
found in this great 
remedy. Both father 
and mother may be 
under great strain of 
financial worry; if s0, 
Nervura will help them. 
It will give them calm 
judgment and assist them 
ever the rough places. 
Bringing up children 
is a great responsibility; 
you can’t evade it, you 
must equip yourself for 
it. You must keep your- 
self in a physical and 
mental condition to per- 
form your duty. If you 
are ailing and nervous you cannot do this unaided, but with the help of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, great things can be done. 


Mrs. H. Silver, 142 Lewis 
i 


‘‘T was nervous for four years so that I 
For the Blood and Nerves. 


























could do nothing. I went to different doctors, 
but none could En me. I read so much in the 
papers about Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy that I thought I would try it. 
After the first bottle I felt relieved, so I used 
a couple of bottles more, and now I am all right 
again. I thank Dr. Greene’s Nervura for the 
good it did me. I also have two little girls who 
were sick, weak, andrun down, to whom I gave 
Dr. Greene’s mate Be Z we ee 60 as 
good that I cannot thankful enough. 
made them well and strong again, and they are now, thanks to this wonderful gr pom 
healthy and vigorous. Before I took Dr. Greene’s Nervura I could not eat or sleep. 

not do my housework, but now I am like a different woman. I give this testimonial that 
other sufferers may read it and know the good Nervura did me and my children. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura will help your children. It is a purely vegetable 





’ preparation and helps Nature bring out the latent powers of the body and mind. 


Your children probably came into the world inheriting nervous tendency. 
Don’t let them go through your hard experience. Get yourself in trim and do 
5 the right thing for the children. The well-trodden 
way and the means are here, make use of them. 
Write to Dr. Greene If you are not certain that Nervura alone is 
what you need, consult Dr. Greene. He will tell 
for Free Advice you at once, ag your case is not new tohim. He 
has seen thousands just like it. He has helped 
them and he will help you. If you are at a distance and can’t call at Dr. 
Greene’s office, 85 West 14th Street, New York City, you can write himall about it, 
and he will give vou his advice in either case without charge, and confidentially. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 



































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.. .......- 10%) 6644 304g] .214¢} .22%% 
New York......--- 17 73 47 BYYq| .26% 29% 
BOSton s.. -++e+++ — — | 50%) .4349) 31g] 32 
Toledo... ...+++++ 76 | .68%| .39 | 3149] .234_) .24 
St Louis.... .....] -70%:} .69%4) .36 293%) .23%) .24 
Minneapolis. ..%. T14q] 6549) 344] .28 | 2344) .23 
Liverpool .......-. Big} Bl | 56%) 46 —_ — 





At Chicago, continued dullness has per- 
vaded the wheat market much of the time 
during the first half of the month. Prices 
without important change, feeling one of 
comparative steadiness around W@ile p 
bu for cash lots and Tic for contract 
grade, Jan delivery. New influences have 
been lacking, but it is noticeable that the 
bears are not very aggressive, evidently be- 
lieving it would be unwise to inaugurate 
a campaign for lower prices considering the 
very moderate level long since assumed. 
Cash wheat is in fair demand for milling 
purposes, but exports of wheat and flour are 
not remarkable. 

Corn and oats firm and weak by turns. 
Some talk of a possible ‘“‘squeeze’”’ in Dec 
corn creates undercurrent of strength, but 
offset in part by freer country offerings. 
No 2 mixed corn in store 36%@3ic p bu, No 2 
mixed oats around 22c. 

Rye quiet and nearly steady, at times 
ruling slightly stronger under light offer- 
ings and an improved demand. The latter 
is limited, however, and trade in the main 
dull. No 2 in store 48@49c p bu, sparing 
sales of May at 50@50%4c. 

Barley market generally well supplied, 
trade fair but somewhat indifferent. The 
better grades are in fair request with de- 
sirable malting barley at 50@60c p bu; feed 
grades 38@45c. 

Timothy seed quiet and generally steady 
on the basis of $4 50 p 100 Ibs for contract 
prime and 4 80@4 8 for March delivery. 
Clover seed dull, based on 10 p 100 Ibs for 
standard grade; small lots by sample sell- 
ing at 7@9 50 for poor to good. 

At New York, prices for wheat and corn 
average slightly higher. Export trade in 
wheat fairly active but said to be checked 
somewhat by fluctuation of prices in our 
markets. Movement in corn generally of 
good proportions. No 2 red wheat, in ele- 
vator sold around 77c p bu, corn 47c, oats 
2646c, rye 54%c, barley 58@68c, prime clover 
seed 9@llic p Ib, timothy seed $4 50@5 p 100 
lbs. Flour ruled quite active, prices ad- 
vanced, slightly. Fcy spring patents quot- 
ably 4 15@4 70 p bbl, do winter 3 85@3 90, 
spring straights 3 50@3 90, do winter 3 40 
@3 6 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Hoge Sheep 





| Cattle | 
1900 1892) 1900) 1899] 1900 1899 


Chicago. P 100 Ibs .. |$6.15|$7.00 $5.00) $4.10! $4.40] $4.40 
5.75] 6.50! 5.35) 4.40] 4.25) 4.75 





Wew York .....ceseee.| 5.75 

Buffalo... .....e0. e+} 5.75] 7.00’ 5.05) 435) 4.35) 4.75 
Kansas City .....-+++| 5-75] 6.40 4.85) 4.00) 4.00) 4.25 
Pittsburg .........---' 5.65] 640 6.124) 430° 4.25) 4.40 





» At Chicago, cattle in good demand and 
generally firm, especially the better grades. 
Choice to fancy steers have sold at $5 65@ 
6 10 with occasional ‘Christmas beeves” at 
a@ premium usual at this time of year but 
affording no criterion of real values. The 
regular trade wants fair to extra shipping 
and export steers at $4 75@5 75, while com- 
mon lots are dull at 3 90@4 65. 

Activity is noted in the market for mixed 
butcher stock, milch cows, stockers and 
feeders, etc. A moderate inquiry is noted 
for feeding steers at $4@4 25. Prices cov- 
ering all grades are revised as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, $6°@6 25 Canners, 82°@ 325 
Good to extra, 525@5%5 Feeders. selected, 4 475 
Common to fair, 4750500 Stocker+, 450 to 850 Ibs. 8@ 425 
Native heifers. 32°@1 50 ‘alves, 309 lbs up, ae 525 
Fair to good cows, 30@440 Calves, veal, 5 23@ 62% 
Poor to fancy bulls, 200@4 30 Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 


With prices 75c p 100 Ibs higher than a 
year ago and $1@1 25 higher than two, 
three and four ‘years ago in Dec, hog sales- 
men have I’ cle fault to find with the mar- 
ket, especially as the demand is quick. The 
receipts continue fairly liberal but for the 
year may run a little behind '99. “Packers 
and shippers are interested buyers and sales 





THE LATEST 


have beem made very freely at 4 75@5, popu- 
lar prices around 4 85@4 90, 

Some good prices have been paid for sheep 
and lambs within the past week, especially 
when showing extra quality. Fancy 
Christmas lambs averaging nearly 100 lbs 
have sold at 5 35@5 50; popular prices 4 75@ 
5 25. Good butcher sheep and yearlings 
3 75@4 50, poor to common 2 50@3 50. 

At Pittsburg, good cattle firmer, prices 
higher, all grades steady. Receipts on Mon- 
day of this week 120 cars. Quotations re- 
vised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 50@5 75 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 00 
Good. 120 to 1300 ibs, 463@4 00 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@* 65 
Fair. 900 to 1100 ibs, 3 50@125 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs. 2 S04 35 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 225@3 25 Bologna cows, phd. 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 50@400 F'sh cows & springers.0 00@55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

Hog market active on Monday of this 
week, when 60 double decks came in. Me- 
dium droves sold at $5 10@5 12%, heavy 
5 10, yorkers 5 10, pigs 5@5 10. Sheep and 
lambs sold readily at firmer prices. Arriv- 
als Monday of this week 22 double decks. 
Sheep quotably 3 50@4 25, lambs 4@5 60. 


At New York, cattle fairly active. Com- 
mon to ch native steers sold at $4 20@5 60, 
oxen and stags 3@5, bulls 2@3 60, cows 1 50 
@3 60. Recent sales include 19 Ill, av 1223 
Ibs, at 5 60, 19 Va, av 1370 lbs, at 5 22%, 19 
O, av 1371 Ibs, at 5 20, 20 cows, av 1330, at 
4. Calves showed some weakness. Common 
to ch quotable 4@8 25, tops 8 50, grassers 
2 25@2 75. Sheep in ample supply and easy, 
lambs stronger. Recent sales include 187 
Ky sheep, av 103 lbs, at 3 87%, 194 do, av 96 
Ibs, at 3 80, 153 Pa, av 117 lbs, at 3 85, 30 
state, av 92 lbs, at 2 50, 187 Canada lambs, 
av 89 lbs, at 6, 406 do, av 84 Ibs, at 5 87%, 
11® Mich, av 77 Ibs, at 5 87%, 860 state, av 
.®*os, at 6 05. Hogs steady, western selling 
at 5 15, good state 5 30. ° 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Notwithstanding the many reports earlier 
in the season of an enormous apple crop, 
the supplv of really prime sorts now on the 
market is quite moderate. Our readers will 





remember that while American Ag- 
riculturist estimated a good yield, 
it also stated that stocks of fine 
grades were severely cut into by 
the several adverse circumstances and 


growers should use their own judgment 
about accepting early fall prices. At Chi- 
cago, a firm tone continues to be evinced 
for choice: stock with a good daily move- 
ment of all grades. In N Y city arrivals 
show a small proportion of extra varieties 
and consignments of fancy Greenings have 
exceeded quotations, 


Foreign advices indicate a fairly active 
market for American and Canadian apples. 
Receipts have held up well and quality has 
generally proved satisfactory. Maine Bald- 
wins have been especially fine. No 1 Me 
Baldwins sold at $2 50@3 50 p bbl, Green- 
ings 3@3 75, N Y Baldwins 2 50@3, New- 
town Pippins 4@5 75. 

A trainload of 57 cars apples and cab- 
bages drawn by two engines' recently 
reached Niagara Falls. The first cars were 
picked up at. Hilton, with additions at 
Hamlin, Morton, Kendall, Kent, Carlton, 
Carlton, Lydenvile, Barker Appleton, 
Newfane, Wilson and Ransomville. The 
train was broken up at the Falls, the prod- 
uce moving westward over different routes. 

Apple crop large and of excellent quality, 
99 shipments amounted to about 1100 car- 
loads. The shipments of this year will be 
near 1400 carloads. Varieties nearly all 
Newtown Pippin and Bellower.—[Iowa H. 
Tuttle, Santa Cruz Co, Cal. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING DEC l. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Total Total for 

pool don gow forw’k season 

Boston ........-23,066 523 1,679 25,268 265,242 
New York ..... 4,476 4,351 2,995 16,106 163,659 
Portland .......11,957 — 5,248 17,205 17,205 
Montreal ...... 3,735 —_ — 4,139 246,955 
pS ee — — —_ — 90,824 
Annapolis, N S _— _ -- — 15,869 
Total ........43,234 4,874 9,922 62,718 799,751 


The above table includes 4284 bbls shipped 
to other ports from N Y, and 404 from Mon- 
treal. 

At New York, strictly fine apples in quite 
moderate supply and firmer. Fey northern 
King $3@4 p bbl, do state 2 50@3 50, New- 
town Pippins 2@5, Spitz 2 50@5, Spy 2@3, 
Ben Davis 2@2 50, Baldwin 1 50@2 75, fcy 
northern Greenings 2 25@3 25, do state 1 75 
@3 25, common winter var 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, market in good shape for 
No 1 apples. Kings $2@2 75 p bbl, Snow 








MARKETS .... 


1 50@2 50, Northern Spy 1 50@2 25, Baldwin 
1 50@2, Greening 1 50@2, Me Harvey 1 50@ 
1 75, Hubbardston 1 50@2, Talman sweets 
1 50@2, mixed fall var 1 25@1 75, common 
lots 75c@1 25, 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The potato market has evineed no radical 
change. Arrivals have ruled moderate at 
large distributing centers, and stock kept 
well cleaned up, although common to poor 
grades are, as ever, plentiful and in vary- 
ing demand. Country shippers in the west 
are said to have some difficulty obtaining 
a sufficient number of cars. Receipts have 
been well taken at both N Y and Boston, 
and prices show a stronger tendency, es- 
pecially in the latter city. Sweets in lighter 
supply and fairly active. 

At New York, in moderate supply 
firm LI in bulk $1 50@2 p bbl, state 
western 1 50@2 p 180 lbs, Jersey prime 1 
175, Vineland sweets 2@2 75, 
prime 1 50. 

At Boston, supply liberal, demand good, 
prices firmer, Aroostoek Green Mts, extra 
70c p bu, do good 63@65c, extra Hebrons 68c, 
do good 60@68c, Dakota Red 50@55c, York 
state round white 58c, do long 53@55c, Jer- 
sey sweets $1.75@2 50, Va 1@1 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers ag consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





and 
and 
25@ 


southern 





Beans, 

At New York, nearly all kinds in relative- 
ly light supply and firm. Ch marrow $2 40 p 
bu, do common 2 15@2 35, ch medium 2 25, 
fair 2@2 20, ch pea 2 15, good 2@2 10, red 
kidney 2 35, white kidney 2 60@2 65, yellow 


eye 2 40. 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, fancy evap’d apples 
steady, lower grades irregular. Ch to fcy 


evap’d apples 54@7c p Ib, fair to prime 3% 
@5c, sundried 3%@4%c, chops $1 25@1 50 
p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1 25@1 50, evap’d 
raspberries 19@20c p lb, blackberries 6%@ 
7c, huckleberries 15c, cherries .16@16\4c. 

At Chicago, market inactive. Ch to fcy 
evap’d apples 5%@6%c p lb, fair to prime 
4@5ic, sundried 3@3%c, chopped 1@1c, 
cores and skins ic, evap’d raspberries 19@ 
19%4c. 

Eggs. 

It is intimated that the supply of cold 
storage eggs in Chicago is practically in 
the hands of five large houses, including 
some of the greatest egg dealers in the 
world. It is reported also that their stocks 
are 60 per’cent lighter than last season, 
and at the present price a handsome profit 
in sight. The warehouses always refuse 
to make public the stocks of eggs or dairy 
products. 

At New York, strictly fresh eggs remain 
in quite moderate supply, under grades ir- 
regular. Nearby fcy 34@35c p dz, prime 28 
@33c, fcy western 27@28c, fair to ch 23@ 
26%c, southern 22@26c, western prime, loss 
off, 29c, refrig stock 18@21c. 

At Boston, receipts continue moderate, 


' but movement not as lively, owing to high 


prices. Nearby fcy 35@37c p dz. ch eastern 

30c, fair 24@27c, ch Vt and N H 30c, Mich 

28c, western 20@26c, refrig stock 18@21c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, arrivals well taken when 
choice. Fcy bright Fla oranges $3 20@4 p bx, 
do russets 2 75@3 20, Cal navels 3@4 50, Fla 
grape fruit 5@7, do Cal 3 50@6, Kieffer pears 
1 25@2 50 p bbl, N Y Catawba grapes 10@13c 
p. small bskt, do Concords 10@12c, fey Cape 
Cod cranberries 10 p bbl, fair to good 8 50@ 
9 50, Jersey prime 7 50@8. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. Bran $16 50@ 
17 p ton, middlings 16@19 50, red dog 1 75 p 
sack, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 26 50, 
screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 87%4@ 
90c, brewers meal. and grits 1 05@1 10, 
coarse corn meal 92@94c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices shade higher, supply 
good and fairly well handled. Prime tim- 
othy 95@97%%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 87%@92%c, No 
2 82%. @85c, No 3 75@80c, clover mixed 75@80c, 





no grade 60@70c, salt 40@45c, long rye straw 
7T0@82%ec. 

At Boston, continues steady. Prime tim- 
othy $18@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, No 2 16@17, 
No 3 14@15, choice fine 14@15, clover mixed 
14@15, prime rye straw 16@16 50, oat 9@9 50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, fair jobbing trade is report- 

ed tor sugar at 8@12c p lb, syrup 75c@$1 p 


gal. 
Nuts. 

At New York, market generally steady to 
firm. Fey Va hand picked peanuts 4c p Ib, 
do extra 34%@3%4c, do No 1 shelled 4%c, No 1 
Spanish 5c, hickory nuts, new $3@3 50 p 50 
lbs, old 1@1 50, bull nuts 1, bladk walnuts 
75c@1, pecan nuts 6@8c p Ib. 


Onions. 
At New York, prices show an upward 
tendency. Ct and eastern white $3@5 p bbl, 


do red 2@2 25, do yellow 2@2 25, Orange Co 
white 2@4, do red 1 25@2, state and western 
red, in bulk, 1 50@2 p 150 lbs, do yellow 1 50 
@2. 

At Boston, really fine sound stock sells 
readily. State yellow $1 75@2 25 p bbl, or 
55@65c p bu, York state yellow 55@65c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market well supplied, and 
demand has ruled good. Live fowls 8c D 
Ib, chickens 7c, turkeys 8@8%c, ducks 50@ 


70c p pair, geese $1@1 50, pigeons 15@20c, 
turkeys 8@10c p Ib d w, chickens 8@9c, 
Phila broilers 16@18c, fowls 7@8'%4c, ducks 


10@12c, geese 9@10c, squabs 1 25@2 50 p dz. 

At Boston, market fairly active. Live 
fowls 8@10c p lb, chickens 8@10c, northern 
and eastern turkeys 10@l4c d w, fowls 8@ 
10c, chickens 8@14c, ducks 10@12c, geese 10 


@12c, pigeons 75c@$1 p dz. 
Vegetables. 
The unfortunate growers of Galveston 


recipients of 25,000 cab- 


are said to be the 
the chamber 


bage plants, distributed by 
of commerce of that city. 
At New. York, choice seasonable stock 
steady, southern im quite free supply. Brus- 
sels sprouts 3@7c p qt, L I beets 75c@$1 p 
bbl, carrots 50c@1, cucumbers z@3 p cra, 
state cabbage 12@13 pv ton. do L 1 3 50@4, 
cauliflower 1@5, celery 25@40c p dz bchs, 
Fla egg plant 2@3 p bbl, lettuce 2@4, pump- 


kins 40@60c, parsnips 75c@1, squash 1 25@ 
1 50, spinach 50@75c, turnips 60@75c. 
Wool. 


Trade in wool has been of fair propor- 
tions at both Chicago and seaboard mar- 
kets, with no special activity evinced. Man- 
ufacturers complain of a lack of demand 
for woolen goods, perhaps due to the un- 
seasonably mild weather. Encouraging 
foreign reports helped to strengthen the 
situation somewhat. Prices are generally 
steady and show very little change. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, bran $17 p 
ton, middlings 18, cottonseed meal 28, hay 
16@20, oats 32c p bu, corn 50c. Fresh eggs 
25c p dz, live chickens 7@8c, ducks 9@10c, 
turkeys 10c, or 12@13c d w, chickens 9@10c. 
Potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 80G@50c, tur- 
nips 25c, parsnips 40@45c, beans, 2 25@2 50. 
celery 25c p dz bchs. Good King, epics and 
Spy apples 50@60c p bu, fcy 1, Greenings 
40@45c. 

At Albany, potatoes $1 50@1 75 p_ bbl, 
white onions 2 50@3 50, red and yellow 1 50 
@2, turnips 25c p bu, beans 2 20@2 25. Ap- 
ples 1 50@2 75 p bbl, cranberries 5@6, hick- 
ory nuts 1 50@1 75 p bu. Fresh eggs 28@ 
80c p dz, live chickens 9@10c p lb, or 10@ 
lic d w. broilers 20@22c, turkeys 12@14c, 
ducks 8@10c. Corn 49@5l1c p bu, oats 29@ 
31c, bran 17@18 p ton, middlings 17@i19, hay 
16@17 50. 

At Buffalo, live turkeys 7@9%c p Ib, 
fowls 7@8c, chickens 8@8%c, ducks 10@1Ic, 
squabs 25@30c p pair, turkeys 7@10c d w, 
chickens 7@10c, geese 7@8c, eggs 25@27c p 
dz, refrig 19@20c. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
sweets $2@3 p bbl, beets 25@35c p bu, cab- 
bage 3@4 p 100, state celery 20@25c p dz 
bchs, onions 65@75¢e p bu, parsnips 35@40c, 
turnips 25c. Apples 2@3 50 p bbl, Cataw- 
ba grapes 12@15c p pony bskt, cranberries 
8@11 p bbl. 

At Watertown, eggs 25@26c p dz, refrig 
2314c, live fowls 6c p Ib, chickens 7c, tur- 
keys 7@8c, steers 4%@5c, veal calves 54@6c, 
lambs 4@5c, beef 5@6c d w, pork $4@6 50. 


Potatoes 45@50c p bu, beets 35@40c, pars- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


carrots 25@30c, 
Apples 2@2 50 p 
3 50@4 50 


hips 60c, turnips 35@40c, 
beans 2 25, onions 70@75c. 
bbl, cranberries 9@I1, oranges 
p bx. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
nearby fresh eggs 29c p dz, ch western 29c, 
refrig stock 19@2ic, live fowls 94%@10c p Ib, 
chickens 9@9ec, ducks 9%@10%c, turkeys 
8@9c, fowls 84%@10c d w, chickens 74%4@l1lc, 
turkeys 9@1llc. Beans $2@2 35 p bu, N Y po- 
tatoes 45@55c p bu, Mich 45@52c, Jersey 
sweets 20@25c p bskt, onions 70@80c p bu, 
Danish cabbage 9@12 p ton, eggplant 1@ 
1 50 p %-bbl bx, cucumbers 2@2 50 p bskt. 
Apples, Bellflower 3@4 p bbl, Kings 3@4, 
Baldwins 2@2 50, Spy 2 25@3 25, Greenings 
2@3, Cape Cod cranberries 7@11, Fla or- 
anges 2 50@3 50 p bx. Bran 16 50@17 p ton, 
hay 14 50@17 50, rye straw 15@16. Prime 
country tallow 5c p Ib, do dark 44%4,.@4%c, do 
cake 5c. 

At Pittsburg, No 2 yellow corn 421%4c p 
bu, oats 30c, clover seed $7@7 10 p bu, ch 
timothy seed 2 10@2 20, bran 15 50@16 p ton, 
middlings 15@19, hay 14@i5 50. Apples 2@ 
3 p bbl, ch pears 2 50@4, cranberries 10@ 
11, Concord grapes 13@14c p bskt. Extra 
celery 40@50c p dz bchs, ch 20@25c, potatoes 
50@55c p bu, sweets 1 50@3 25 p bbl, cabbage 
75c@1 10, onions 55@60c, parsnips 1 75@2 p 
bbl, carrots 1 25@1 50, lettuce 3@3 25. Eggs 
25@27c p dz, live fowls 7@8c p lb, chickens 
7@8e, turkeys 7@8c, fowls 10@1l1c d w, chick- 
ens 11@12c, turkeys 12@13c 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat 77c p_ bu, 
oats 24144c, corn 38%c, rye 55c, hay $10 50@ 
14 50 p ton, bran 14 50@14 75, middlings 15 50 
@16. Eggs 21ic p dz, live chickens 7%c p |b, 
fowls 6c, turkeys 7c, ducks 8c, geese 3@6 p 
dz. Apples, Kings 3 p bbl, Greenings 2 75, 
Baldwins 2 25@2 50, Spy 2 75, bulk stock 
1@1 25, cranberries 8 50@9 50. Potatoes 45 
@47c p bu, Jersey sweets 2 60@2 75 p bbl, 
cabbage 10@11 p ton, onions 70@75c p bu. 
Steers 4 25@5 05 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 
5 25@6 50, hogs 4 55@4 85, sheep 3@3 75, 
lambs 4 50@5 25, 

At Columbus, wheat 73@75c p bu, corn 
33@35c, odts 28@25c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 
15, middlings 17, screenings 15. Steers 4 35 
@4 70 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5 50@6, hogs 
4 65@4 85, sheep 4 50@5. Eggs 26c p dz, 
Tive chickens 5@6c p lb, or 6@7c d w, tur- 
keys 8c, ducks 8c. Potatoes 41@44c p bu, 
white onions 90c, red and yellow 75c, tur- 


nips 25c, beans 1 80@1 90, cabbage 12@14 
p ton. Apples 2 25@2 50 p bbl, cranberries 
7 50@9. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, nearby 
fresh eggs 25@26c p dz, western 24@25c, live 
chickens 9c p lb, fowls 8c, ducks 8@9c, tur- 
keys 8%4c, or 8@10c d w, chickens 8@9c, ducks 
9@10c. York state apples $2@3 p bbl, cran- 
berries 9@10, grapes 6@10c p 4-Ilb bskt, Fla 
oranges 2 50@3 50 p bx. Potatoes 48@55c 
p bu, sweets 1@1 40 p bbl, dSnions 60@80c p 
bu, beans 2 15@2 45, cabbage 12 p ton, celery 
30@35c p dz behs, do N Y 25@60c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

A stronger tone is noted in the butter mar- 
ket. Arrivals have contained lots which had 
a wintry flavor, probably due to the fact 
that cows were pastured on grass which 
was more or less frozen. This has helped to 
reduce stocks of extra grades, which have 
ruled moderate and well taken. Under 
grades are getting into better shape, but 
are still plentiful. Demand at large trading 
points has held up well on both home con- 
sumptive and shipping account. Outlook 
is heaithy, and with more favorable weather 
conditions an increased business would un- 
doubtedly follow. 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice 11 
@12c p Ilb.—At Albany, cheddars 11@12c, 
flats 10@11ic.—At Watertown, small 11%@12c. 
—At Buffalo, fey new 12e, dairy made 10 
@1ic. 

At New York, market in a healthy con- 
dition. Cmy extra 26c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, 
June extras 23%c, do firsts 214%4@22%c, fcy 





state dairy 23@24¢, firsts 21@22c, western 
imt cmy 15@19%c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, market remains 


steady. Fey Elgin cmy 26@27c p Ib, state 
emy 23@24c, dairy 15c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 27c, prints 28c, dairy 16@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm. 
Extra separator cmy 27@28c p Ib, firsts 25@ 
26c, gathered cmy 23@24c, firsts 21@22c, ladle 
17@19c, dairy 22@25c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
in good shape. Fry Elgin and other west- 
ern separator cmy 26c vp 1b, firsts 26@25téc, 
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seconds 22@24c, imt cmy 15@19ec, ladle 14@ 
lé6c.—At Pittsburg, BElgin prints 28@28%%c, 
tubs 27@27%c, O and Pa cmy 2444@25c, dairy 
22@23c. 

At Boston, receipts of extra creamery 
have ruled rather light and prices quotably 
firm. Vt and N H cmy extra 25%c p Ib, do 
N Y 25@25%c, do western 25@25iéc, firsts 
22@24c, June extra 22\%c, firsts 21@22c, Vt 
dairy extra 23c, do N Y 22@23c, firsts 20@ 
2Zlc, western imt cmy 15@léc, ladle 14@15c. 

The Cheese Market. ° 


Trade in cheese has ruled fairly active. 
Exporters have practically been out of the 
market. Receipts have ruled moderate at 
leading markets. Buying on storage ac- 
count has been of some importance and 
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stocks are now well out of first hands. Spe- 
cial lines firm. 
New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 


prints 25@26c p lb, tubs 24@25c, dairy 20@ 
24c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 26@27c, prints 
27@28c, dairy 28@25c.—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 25@26c, prints 27c.—At Buffalo, ° emy 
prints 26@27c, dairy 15@23c. 

At New York, generally steady. Fcy 
large —_ et p lb, do small 11%c, good 
to ch 104%@10% fair 9144@10c, light skims 
8@9e, ip full 2@2%be. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, feeling 
firm. Fey York state 11%c p lb, Ohio flats 
10@10%c, part skims 8@9c.—At Pittsburg, 
ch 124%@12%c, do N Y 124@12%c, Limburger 
13@13t6c 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats lic p Ib, 
twins 12@12%c, N Y cheddars 12@12%4c.— 
At*Columbus, N Y cheddars 11c, state flats 
10%4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y. cheddars 
firm at 12c p lb, flats 124%@12%%c. 


©. Boston, choice lots firm. N Y twins 

%@l11%6c p Ib, do Vt 114%@11¢c, firsts 10% 

oie extra western twins llc, fair to good 
10@10%c, Ohio flats 10%c. 


I began taking American Agriculturist 
about 50 years ago, and although I have 
not been a continuous subscriber since, it 
has come to me the greater part of the time. 
Occasionally I would try some other agri- 
cultural paper in consequence of some al- 
luring advertisement, but would inevitably 
drift back to the old, reliable American Ag- 
riculturist. In 1865 I was in New York city 
and procured a peck of Early Goodrich po- 
tatoes from your office. This proved to be 
a good investment.—[H. W. Pulver, Dutch- 
ess Co, N Y. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “‘Alpha’” and “‘Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. - 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 
Save $10-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL mio C0., 


Rest & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. W YORK. 











NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 


——_—At $1.00 each 
Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
Way, Factory. 10,000 NEW DOORS ranging in 
4 price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES. 
Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
} Oatalogue No. % , on Lumber, Roofing, 
i Pipe, Machinery, etc., from Sheriff’s and 
Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost, 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co., 
ii West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 


CHEMISTRY Fan 


By R. WARINGTON, F C S. Pas with the ut- 
most clearness and conciseness, and in r~ most popular 
manne: possible, of the relations of chemistry to agricul- 
ture, and providing a welcome manual for those who, 
while not having time to systematically study chemistry, 
will gladly have such an idea as this gives them of i 
relation to operations on the farm. Cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 











Postpaid, 
Cataloz Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New 1 ork. 
DADD’S A I I | E--=- 
AMERICAN Q&y.--DOCTOR 
GEORGE H. DADD, if D. veterinary practitioner. 
to be own cattle doctor, 
mo help every ae ae for p eserving the healt aod 
curing the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep ani 
@ great variety uable ormar 
m of farm and dairy management. Cloth, 5 by 74 incues. 


Satsien. 5 SU ca sf Lidwele PL New Vork. 
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Mud Wasps and Other Things. 


THE GOLDEN STATE. 





I thought my letter had gone down the 
monster’s throat, but I see the Y F E was 
only waiting to get space. It took six 
months to do that. So let those who don’t 





THEATER HAT, ACCORDING TO TANGLEFOOT. = 


see their letters in, in six weeks, have cour- 
age, and perhaps the letters may come dur- 
ing the year. I wonder if Miss Idal doesn’t 
put on her curtness. Her picture doesn’t 
look as sour as she talks. I have read all 
of Leatherstocking Tales, Miss Idal, and 
think them fine. There is a monument of 
Italian marble, surmounted by a figure of 
Natty Bumpo, who is represented in the 
act of loading his rifle, with gaze fixed 
on the waters of Haunted lake, and a faith- 
ful hound by his side. This monument is 
just beyond the spot of the panther scene 
in The Pioneers. 

Demetrius, I think you would have found 
a yellow jacket in your bed, if I was your 
sister. I found a honey bees’ tree in the 
woods, but we have not got the honey yet. 
Our school yard consists of about an acre, 
and at one time it was the residence of 
seven yellow jackets’ nests. When I get in 
a nest of yellow jackets, I squat down by 
the nest and generally come out without 
a sting, as in this way they will go above 
and around you. A snake wouldn’t get out 
of my way one time and I stepped on its 
tail; it came back at me like a flash. You 
better believe I won’t be such a big goose 
again. Ursula March, why do you use that 
name? In the book, Ursula March did not 
think John Halifax too “high and mighty.” 
Have any of the Tablers ever watched a 
mud wasp make its nest? It takes mud 
and makes little cells on a wall, putting it 
on with its mouth and front legs. It makes 
from one to nine or 10 of these cells. Be- 
fore closing these cells it lays an egg, and 
then it gets a large fat spider, and after 
killing it, cements it in with the egg. The 
spider is for the little wasp to eat when it 
hatches. The cells are about an inch and 
a half long and half an inch wide. When 
the egg hatches, the little wasp eats its 





TANGLEFOOT’S IDEAL OF A GIRL’S HAT. 


While plastering, the wasp makes 
a peculiar noise. I used to think it was spi- 
der “singing.’”” The mud wasp is black, 
with yellow trimmings. It is slimmer and 
longer-bodied than the common wasp. 
Have any of you ever studied the tadpole 


way out. 








‘ 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


and mosquito? I studied them in my school 
and found them very interesting. We had 
to catch bugs and kill them in a cyanide 
bottle, but we did not study them much. 

My grandfather was a soldier in the civil 
war. He was in five years and seven 
months. He was in the _ regulars. It 
wouldn’t have taken very much for him 
to try and enlist for this last war. What 
do the Tablers think of the Chinese war? 
I think we have our hands full. I think 
Bulah Fawcett writes finely with her toes. 
She must not forget to come again. Who 
on earth got courage enough to try and 
start Circle No 20? I thought everybody had 
given up in disgust. I wish Ruben would 
come here and kill some of our mice. My 
brother has killed over 500 in our barns, and 
mamma has killed over 100 in the house. 
Our cats all went away or got killed, and 
the light winters have helped to multiply 
the mice. Most any time of the day if I go 
in the back yard, a mouse scoots from some 
place. Suppose I was one of those girls 
that gets up in a chair at the mentioning 
of mouse! 





Giving and Taking. 


Minnehaha’s Home—aAs this is my first 
attempt to write to you, I hope the Y F B 
will allow this letter to appear in print, 
that you may consider me as a member of 
the Table. I live on a farm of 160 acres, 
about a mile from < small town and three 
miles from a rapidly growing city, which 
is situated around the best natural harbor 
of the Great Lakes. Tradition relates that, 





just where our city stands today, is the 
place where Hiawatha and his Minnehaha 
lived their happy lives together and Hia- 
watha roved in our woods in search of food 
during the famine, but found none to feed 
his Minnehaha, so she perished of hunger. 
“Farewell,” said he, ““Minnehaha; 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water.” 
About eight miles from my home, you will 
find the famous pictured rocks. They are 
visited by hundreds of people in the sum- 
mer, and even in the winter they are sought 
after by many sight seekers. The woods 
around here are full of fine game, and any 
amount of “speckled beauties” can be found 
in the creeks around this vicinity. I will 
ask you a question and hope some can an- 
swer it. A beggdr had a brother who went 
to sea and. was drowned, and the brother 
that was drowned didn’t have any broth- 
ers, so what relation is the beggar to the 
man that was drowned? I will send a pho- 
to that was taken a short time ago. With 
best wishes for the Tablers and their Edi- 
tor.—[R. P. G. 


“A Sensible Hat’’—It has been a long 


time since I last wrote to the Table, and 
the monster should ere this have forgotten 
that time when he wrestled down that last, 
long-drawn letter of Tanglefoot’s. I have 
again taken my pen in hand, in spite of 
his lordship’s frowns, and will endeavor 
to scribble one of the toughest letters your 
honor ever shut his molars onto. Since 
my last letter to the Table, I have traveled 








a few miles and learned a few things I 
didn’t know, and taking all things as a 
whole, I found myself to be a very insig- 
nificant being ’midst this world’s throngs. 
Like most great men, though, my younger 
days were passed by. laborious toil, and 
looking from this point (when I followed 
the plow from day to day, while the sweat 
of toil plowed deep, ragged, furrowed 
ditches down my honest brow), it is nice 
to imagine myself a man of the world, even 
if my apparel is sewn with broom wire 
and harness rivets, Without joking, I like 
to see a young man ambitiously planning a 
future and not trusting alone to Dame For- 
tune. There are too many men now who 
do not look ahead to a rainy day, and when 
they least expect it, run against some of 
the obstacles always found in life’s rugged 
pathway. My motto is, “Look ahead,” 
even if you do sometimes look through the 
telescope of imagination. As for the girls, 
I have admired some of the cutest little 
hats I ever set my eyes on. The picture 
illustrates what I mean better than I can 
describe it here. No 2 is a sensible hat and 
I have an idea a man suggested it.—[Tan- 
glefoot. 


High School—This is my fourth trial, but 
the dreadful monster has eaten it every 
time (my letter). I am a high school pu- 
pil and enjoy my school very much. The 
four studies I take this year are algebra, 
English composition, U S history and arith- 
metic. We have an athletic association in 
our school and have basket ball, tennis, 
football, quoits, croquet and a small “gym.” 
Don’t the other Tablers think that is a 
good standing for 30 members? I live in 
the country, three miles from school, and 
have only missed one day in 10 weeks. I 
think the circles great: fun, and I belong to 
No 155. It has reached me three times since 
April 1, 1900.—[Ivan. - 





Crow’s Shade—Vermont Farmer Boy, at 


least there is one Tabler who has worn 
crocheted (crow’s shade) rubbers. How many 
of the Tablers know of some legend con- 
nected with the mountains, hills or rivers 
near their home? I know several, among 
which is the legend of the beautiful river 
Connecticut, near which I live, and of a 
single evergreen tree in the shape of a 
cross, which is known as “the living cross 
of Lone Glen gulch.” If the ¥ F E will give 
his permission, I will send them to the Ta- 
ble. I think it is more sensible to write 
about something interesting than how the 
boys should part their hair or the girls 
should spell their names.—[Girl Graduate. 





Autumn’s Opinions—My father has taken 
this paper for only 10 months. I have been 
very interested in the young folks’ letters, 
I thought I would try writing one myself, 
but I don’t know whether Mr Editor will 
think it worth printing or not. About boys 
having their hair parted in the middle, I 
say let the boys have their fashions as well 
as the girls. I don’t believe in girls writ- 





ing to strange boys, unless the boy has beer 
recommended to the girl. But I do believe 
in girls writing to strange girls. I have 
written to A. Teen once, and I think I have 
found a friend. If Minnie Okeo (the. little 
Indian girl) reads this paper yet, I wish 
she would send her address to the Table. 
Lady Woodsum, that poem of yours in the 
Nov 17 issue is fine. But why don’t more 
of the Tablers.send their pictures? I in- 
close mine. I hope it will not frighten the 
Y F E, but I do hope it will frighten the 
monster. I have saved all the Tablers’ pic- 
tures since we have taken the paper. I 
live on a place of one acre. There are quite 
a good many woods around here.—{Autumn, 











Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will coy oe Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER I. 

R PETER BANNISTER, neighbor- 
hood business-minder and harm- 
less old gossip, sat on a shoe box 
in the back end of the village store, 
chewing tobacco with an ease and 

grace born: of half a century’s indulgence 
in the habit. He spat, too, with unerring 
precision, into the dead ashes that ap- 
peared on the damperless hearth of the 


rusty box stove, gazing the while 
with interest at the precise spot 
that each succeeding ejectment found 


a place, and anon rolling his eyes toward 
the door whenever that opened to admit 
a newcomer,—for it was “mail night,” and 
there was sure to be a good “flooring on’”’ 
at the store this mild October evening. 

Mr Bannister was in a reminiscent mood. 
He had a habit of indulging in retrospect, 
especially on those particular occasions 
when he arrived early and had _ been 
obliged, by force of circumstances, to ac- 
tually keep his tongue still for a time, lack- 
ing an audience. By those who knew him 
and who loved to listen to his rippling flow 
of reminiscence, pathos, humor, and quaint, 
rustic philosophy, it was considered a good 
thing not to disturb Peter’s meditations, 
fcr, by allowing him to take his own time, 
he would break-silence at the proper time, 
and the waiting would be rewarded. So, 
the droppers-in at the store invariably held 
aloof until Mr Bannister, having’ thrown 
his worn-out quid into the ashes, drew a 
plug from *‘s pocket and proceeded to 

rry off a fresh mouthful with his few 
remaining teeth. Then, men began to draw 
near, and soon the chairs, boxes and bar- 
rels near the oracle were all occupied, and 
Peter was in his glory. 

As a general thing, men first inquired 
for their mail, after which such expres- 
sions as,—‘Gallon New Erleans,” “Gimme 
paper tobacker,” ‘‘Spool o’ white cotton No 
40,"" “Vat yeh payin’ fur aigs?’” “Sold yer 
hay?” ‘“When’s Hank Stevens’s huskin’ 
bee?” etc, until all mail had been distrib- 
uted and purchases made. Then, for an 
hour of quiet gossiping and newsmonger- 
ing with old Bannister as the central figure 
of the group. 

On this particular evening, Mr Bannister 
had been left so long alone that he was 
evidently becoming uneasy. He had seve- 
ral minutes before renewed his cud, and 
had already turned the sweet morsel over 
and over again, that he might enjoy it to 
the fullest extent, sighing softly the while 
he turned his shrewd old eyes on the crowd 
that should, before this, have gravitated to- 
ward his seat. 

Bill ‘Poole addressed the storekeeper, as 
he reveived his weekly quarter pound of 
“fine cut.” ‘‘Mellerin’?’ he queried, with a 
jerk of his head toward the stove. 

“B’en there most an hour,’ was the re- 
sponse. 

“Good,” ejaculated Poole,.as he sauntered 
back to where Bannister was sitting. 

“Good .evening, -Peter,’’ he said, as he 
dropped down onto a mackerel kit. ‘Nice 
night, ain’t it?” 

“You said it was, now what’s the use of 
askin’ me if ’tain’t?’’ returned Bannister. 

Poole laughed good-naturedly; and the 
crowd drew nigh, each individual dispos- 
ing of himself to best advantage, those 
not fortunate to secufe something to sit 
on, lounging in comfortable attitudes 
against the counters. 

The oracle resumed speech. ‘They air 
muck sense to weather-talk, anyhow,” he 
drawled. ‘‘Most everybody talks some of 
it, which some of ’em uses variations. TI 
knowed a feller once thet always said, ‘It’s 
a cold day, do yeh know it?’ which was 
kind o’ edifyin’ and refreshin’, an’ out of 
the usva] line. Sometimes one gits fetched 
up standin’, volunteerin’ infermation on the 
weather. Ther’ was wunst a dude-of a fel- 
ler from Schenact’dy ust to be hangin’ 
around old Uncle Billy Jackson’s gal, 
‘Agnes, up in Duanesbush. Wa’al, one fine 
Sat’dy in hayin’, this ’ere dude, which 
Uncle Billy didn’t have any mortal use fer, 
was up there, dawdlin’ round the gals, an’ 
he took it in his head to go down to the 
field where Uncle Billy was mowin’ long the 
fence. He hed on checkered britches an’ a 
white vest, an’ held a numberel over his 
patches on the ground. where the shadders 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


head, which he didn’t have no hat on, *’cause 
his hair was parted in the middle, and-he 
wanted people to know it. 

“Old man Jaekson hed two kinds of re- 
ligion. To .be perfec’ly safe fer this world 
an’ the next, a man het to belong to the 
Wackubite church an’ dig right into the 
hard work ev’ry day in the year. ‘Td 
ruther be called a thief than be called lazy,’ 
I’ve heerd him’ say lots of times. Waf’al, 
’s I was sayin’, when Uncle Billy seen this 
’ere Schenact’dy feller with his numberel 
an’ his checkered britches comin’, it made 
him madder’n:' a wet hen, an’ he didn’t 
look up ner nothin,’ but kep’ on whackin’ 
at the golden-rod an’ berry bushes ‘long 
the fence. The dude sa’nters up, an’ pullin’ 
out a han’kercher, wipes the persperation 
from his brow, an’ says, ‘Nice day, Mr 
Jackson.’ ‘Yes,’ sez old Billy, snappin’ out 
the words like breakin’ sticks. ‘Dum nice 
day fur them’s got work to do,’ an’ he never 
looks up, but mows right on, leavin’ the 
dude wonderin’ what he meant, which he 
don’t to this dav I guess.” 

“Did the dude marry the girl?” asked a 
younger member of the group. 

“No. He didn’t shine round Agnes no 
more, after that. Uncle Billy wouldn’t hev 
him comin’ there talkin’ weather, an the 
girl didn’t care a snap fer him, neither. 
No, Agnes married John Larkin, who was 
a north of Ireland Irishman, and as good 
a worker as old Jackson himself. He was 
a member of the Wackubite church, too, 
which was better yet. Larkin’s dead now, 
but his widder’s livin’. She’s Steve’s 
mother, yeh know.” 

“Wonder where Steve is to-night,” said 
Poole. 

For once Mr Bannister was out of infor- 
mation, which was supplied by another 
present: “Steve went to Rochester day ’fore 
yesterday fur a car load of blooded stock 
he’d bought.” 

“Cur’ous cuss, that ’ere Steve,’’ resumed 
the old gossip. ‘I call him a dum cur’ous 
cuss, and he’s always be’n so from a boy 
up. Never made no diff’rence what was 
put onto Steve, he’d git out from under it 
somehow, an’ in good shape.- Once, w’en 
he was a boy only ’bout six years old, he 
was fishin’ down in old Sandy Tatlock’s 
mill pond. Bimeby he hed a_ bite.. which 
jerked him off the bank in about twenty 
foot o’ water. Steve hollered like a good 
feller, but stuck to his fish pole, Some 
fellers come an’ got him out, he hangin’ 
onto the pole all the while, which he had 
an eel on his hook what. weighed” some 
seven er eight pound. First thing Steve 
said-when they’d turned him upside-down 
an’ emptied the water out-of him, an’ kind 
o brung him round, was, ‘Hev yeh got my 
fish?’ ”’ 

“What a whopper!” groaned one of the 
party. 

“Young man,” demanded Peter gravely, 
“a whopper of what?” 

“Of ’n eel, course!”’ 

Bannister’s face showed strong disgust 
as the laugh went round, but he continued 
good-naturedly: “Steve’ll have ‘bout forty 
head of them ’ere Gu’rnsey cattle when he 
gits this car load home and them of you 
that hain’t seen his new cow stable better 
go up an’ look at it. They ain’t anything 
like it in these diggin’s.”’ 

“All this blooded stock must be costing 
Steve quite a sum of money,” suggested 
young Ned Palmer from his seat on a salt 
barrel. 

“Fifty to a hundred dollers apiece,” said 
Bannister, swelling with the importance of 
this piece of information. 

“Well, I'd kind o’ like to know where Lar- 
kin gits all,his money, anyhow,” exclaimed 
Poole. “He hadn’t nothin’ when he run 
away from home an’ went west first time, 
an’ if he hed anything when he come back 
what made him go to workin’ of one Quirk’s 
lease land farms. Then agin, he pops up 
home one day three year ago, an’ pays 
fifteen thousand dollars in cash fur the 
best farm in the county, puts up nev barns 
an’ stables, an’ goes into raisin’ blooded 
cattle. I swan, I can’t understand et.” 

“-'Tain’t reely necessary that you should, 
Wilyum,” drawled Pannister. ‘“‘’Cause then 
you’d know as much as Steve does, which 
might unhinge yer mind.” 

Waiting for the little rinple of merriment 
to pass by, Ned Palmer remarked: ‘“Speak- 
ing of what Steve Larkin knows—I think 
his rapid improvement in speech and man- 
ners as truly remarkable as the mysterious 
source of his wealth. As Bill says, he ap- 
parently brought no great wealth with him 
on his first return from the west, neither 
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did his speech and general behavior de> 
note, until within the past few years, that 
he was anything else than the rough, good- 
natured cowboy we have all seen samples 
of. He certainly didn’t bring his culture 
from the west.” a 

A tall, fine-looking man, reading under 
the hanging lamp, lowered his paper and 
observed quietly: “In your discussion of 
our friend Larkin, you all appear to forget 
that he did bring one thing with him when 
he returned from the west last time—a 
wife.’ 

Bannister turned his eyes eagerly toward 
the last speaker. ‘‘You’re dum right, Mr 
Selton,” he burst out. “Steve did bring 
home a wife, an’ it’s my opinion she’s be’n 
the makin’ of him. Why, they ain’t nothin’ 
that woman can’t do. Oncet las’ fall I was 
up there to see Steve, if he wouldn’t let me 
hev some o’ them old pine stumps fur 
kindlin’. Well, Steve wan’t home, but his 
wife was, so the hired girl said. She was 
gone out in the lot a piece to see somethin’ 
*bout a Hamilton colt they’ve got. Airah 
one of ’em was liable to come any minit, 
the girl said. So I kind o’ hung round the 
buildin’s, waitin’. Pretty soon I hears 
somethin’ comin’ down the lane, ‘chug, 
a-chug, a-chug!’—jes’ like a steam injin. I 
looked, an’ thereycome Steve’s wife on a 
spotted mustang, an’ him a-puttin’ in his 
best licks. She had on one of them wide- 
rimmed white hats, like Steve wears. Her 
hair was kind o’ flyin’ in the wind, an’ she 


hed twa spots jes’ like peaches on her 
cheeks. By dum, she looked good enough 
to eat.” 


“Wonder yeh didn’t eat her, then,” sug- 


gested one of the crowd, with a coarse 
laugh. 
Peter cast a glance of withering con- 


tempt on his interruptor and resumed his 
story. “I stood there watchin’ of her till 
she got middlin’ nigh the gate, which was 
shut. Then I began to hustle fur to open 
it. But she says, ‘Never mind, Mr Ban- 
nister; we can make it.’ An’ with that, 
that air mustang riz right up in the air 
an’ come down on my side the gate, nice 
as yeh please. She slipped down from the 
saddle, like she was ust to it, an’ I offered 
to take care of the ’tang fur her, though 
all the time I didn’t like the lollin’ of his 
eyes, ner the way he showed the whites 
of ’em. 

“But she wouldn’t hev it that way. 
‘Pedro don’t like strangers very well, Mr 
Bannister,’ says she. ‘I’ll take him to the 
stable.” Which she did, all the time pat- 
tin’ and caressin” of him while she talked 
to me, askin’ after my old woman, an’ if 
I’d hed a good garden this year, an’ if I 
could spare her some of them Crawford 
peaches what grows on the tree south of 
my house. When she had got the ‘tang 
cared fur, she says: ‘Come in the house, 
Mr Bannister. Mr Larkin will be home 
soon, and you can see him.’ An’ [I fol- 
lered her in the house jes’s Il’d a done if 
she’d jumped in the crick an’ ast me to 
jump in, too. Ez it wus, she took me in 
the pootiest settin’ room,: all flowers, an’ 
picturs, an” sofys, an’ big rockin’ chairs, 
an’ that air pianny Steve took home short- 
ly after she come. 

“Well, she put away her big hat and 
gloves an’ sot an talked to me same’s I 
wus a dominie-er sich, till Steve come, 
which was pooty soon, he havin’ be’n down 
to the river on hossback. He shuck han’s 
with me same’s he always hes,—Steve don’t 
put on no lugs sence he’s riz in the world,— 
an’ when he’d throwed his wide hat onto 
the sofy an’ sot down, he sez to his wife, 
‘Play somethin’ fur us, dear.’ 

‘“*What shell it be?’ sez she, very pleas- 
ant like. 

“ ‘Well, I dunno,’ says Steve. ‘I’m ruther 
tired. S’posen you play Baytoven’s Moon- 
light Sonaty.’ . 

‘An’ then she played. By dum, men, I 
never hurd anything like it. First ‘long, 
I didn’t pay much ’tention, fur I ain’t no 
musician, nohow. But ‘twa’n’t long ‘fore 
she got a-fetchin’ of me, an’ I was a— 
goner! Seemed I wasn’t Bannister no more, 
but was some sad, lonesome feller way off 
from home. What Steve hed said about 
moonlight must ’ave got into my head, 
an’ I was wanderin’ through the streets of 
some big, strange town. There’s wa’n’'t 
no lamps lit in the streets, ner in the win- 
ders, but the moon was risin’ from behind 
a big church steeple, an’ a-floodin’ the hull 
world with light. In some places, it shone 
through wide winders in buildin’s that 
wa'n’t used no more, fallin’ in big white 
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For the Christmas Stocking. 


GERTRUDE LEIGH. 





Gifts embodying college colors or em- 
*lems are in high favor just now for the 
undergraduate or alumnus. Among the 
most acceptable of these are calendars. 
Yale was chosen for the model in the cut. 
It can be made-of wide satin ribbon or 
heavy stiff paper in Yale blue. Paint the 
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seal in white and attach a calendar pad to 
lower right corner. Where a school has 
two colors, use two strips of ribbon, or if 
paper is employed put the colors together 
diagonally, paint the seal in black on one 
color and glue the pad to the other. A 
small silk banner carrying the college name 
makes a unique base for a calendar. 

Anything which indicates the passing of 
time is a good idea to work up for a calen- 
dar. Paint a grandfather clock in brown 
on water color paper or mat board, cut out 
neatly and to the space in the lower part 
below the pendulum glue a calendar pad. 
This can be suspended or made as a stand- 
ard. An hour glass design can be used in 
the same way, but in this instance suspend 
the calendar from the lower portion. 

The black cat match scratcher is very 
easily made. Cut out a cat from sandpa- 
per, paint it black and make markings in 
white. The foundation is best made of stiff 
tinted paper. On it print this verse: 

“My fur is black as night, 
Yet always full of light. 
Scratch me with a match, 

A spark you’ll surely catcn.” 

The little Japanese jewel box is very dec- 
orative. Pad and neatly line the basket 
with silk, bringing the edge up over the 
opening. Separate the legs from the doll, 
dress each in a full puff of the silk and at- 
tach to basket as shown in cut. Make a 
very full puffing of silk to simulate a skirt 
and full puffs for sleeves. Under the skirt 
sew to the body a soft pad of the silk and 
the cover is complete. 

Fig 4 is for stamps. It is made by cut- 
ting a piece of water color paper 5 in wide 
and 5 in long. Fold twice so it will be about 
1% in wide and glue together to form a 
case. At the top of the center section paint 
a pansy with the two upper petals a little 
shorter than nature calls for and print in 
gilt the word “stamps.’’ Cut out around 
the petals. Fold another piece of paper, 
2% in wide, once, at the top paint the re- 








My fur is ddack as wi Shr 
| Yet always full of 
Vight | 
Scratch me With’ 
— & mate 
A spark you 
cateh_ 
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maining part of the two upper petals of 
flower, then when this piece is slipped in- 
side the case, the pansy will be complete. 
A piece of celluloid a trifle over 1 in wide 
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should be inserted in the 
(which should be left open) to prevent 
stamps sticking together. A wash of green 
over a part of the surface will improve it. 


inside. folder 





Knitted Boy Doll. 


L. M. ANNABLE, 





For face and hands use white zephyr, for 
hat, garters, belt and trimmings black, legs 
red and white, and body blue. As the fig- 
ure is knitted it must be stuffed with cot- 
ton in order to keep it in shape. 

Begin at the foot. On each of three 
needles cast 15 st, knit 3 rounds plain and 
at center of front narrow as follows: K 2 
tog at end of needle and 2 tog at begin- 
ning of next. Narrow thus until there are 
but 5 st on these two needles, 15 on the 
other. From this needle take enough st to 
make 8 on each of front needles, k 3 rounds 
plain and to center of back, that is, the 5th 
st on 3d needle. * To red tie white yarn 
and knit 2 rounds, substitute red varn and 
knit 5 rounds, widening twice at center of 
back ‘needle in each round. Repeat four 
times from *. Join black and k 5 rounds 
for garter, above this k 5 rounds of red and 
2 of white. 

To begin trousers, join red yarn, k in rib 
style, that is, * k 2, seam 2; repeat 4 times, 
widen twice on inside of leg, being careful 
to preserve order of ribs, repeat from * 5 
times. This completes one foot and leg. 
Make other in same way. Join legs by 
placing two needles together at inner sides 
of legs and knitting 6 st from them at same 
time, that is, slip needle through 1 st on 
each needle, dri: v through both with 1 st 
and slip off as if both were 1 st, then cast 
off these 6 st. 

Divide remaining st on 4 needles and k 
25 rounds in seamed style, then narrow once 
at each end of each needle and join black 
yarn for belt. K 6 rounds, seaming ist, 3d 
and 5th. Join blue yarn for waist and k 46 
rounds plain. Then divide st so that nee- 
dles will cross at middle of front and back 
and on each shoulder. For next rounds 
narrow every 2d round at each side of each 
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shoulder until there are 84 sts left. K next 
round plain. 

Join white yarn and k 6 rounds, in next 
4 rounds widen once on each needle, 16 
st in all, k plain 14 rounds, widen one on 
each needle in next round, k plain 7 rounds, 
and narrow 2 on each needle for next 3 
rounds, k 2 rounds, narrow 2 on each needle, 
k 1 round, repeat. When 3 st are left k 
all together and fasten. 

For arm cast 6 st on each of 3 needles, k 2 
rounds, widen to 27 st in next 3 rounds, 
k plain 15 rounds, narrow 1 on each needle, 
k 25 rounds plain, narrow 1 on each needle, 
k 5 rounds, narrow 1 on each needle, k 7 
rounds, narrow 1 on each needle, k 12 
rounds, narrow 1 on each needle, k 1 round. 
Join white yarn, k 10 rounds, narrow 1 on 
each needle, k 1 round, narrow off all re- 
maining st by knitting 2 tog each time. 

For hair, cast on 10 st and k garter style 

200 times across. Dampen, press with hot 
iron, cut lengthwise through center and 
ravel. 
' For cap, cast 25 st on each of 3 needles. 
K 6 rounds plain, * narrow at each end 
of each needle, k 3 rounds and repeat from 
* until there are 13 st on each needle, k 3 
rounds, narrow at each end and in middle 
of each needle, k 2 rounds plain, narrow 
same as before, k 1 round plain, and 
narrow at each end.of each needle in next 
round, also k 3 st tog in center of each 
needle, k 1 round plain, then draw thread 
through 9 remaining st and fasten firmly. 
Finish neck and. wrists with chain st and 
put 6 small buttons down front of body. 
















A Twine Ball Cover. 


B. A. W. 





The materials required to make this pretty 
as. well as useful article are 69 %-in brass 
rings, a ball of luster cotton (or crochet silk 
if preferred), 3 yards of %-in ribbon and a 
ball of twine. 

After working over in single crochet sew 
together on the wrong side, side by side, 
14 rings, join in a circle, repeat till there 
are 4 rows. Accommodate the number of 
rings in a row to the size of the twine ball 
(there should be room for the ball to move 
freely), but always use an even number. 
For the bottom sew a ring to every alter- 
nate one in the side piece; this will leave 
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a small open space, which will be neatly 
filled by the ribbon. Place a ring between 
each of the preceding, and fasten so . the 
bottom will lie flat. 

Cut the ribbon into even lengths, run 
through every alternate row of rings, up 
and down, bring the ends together at the 
bottom, tie in a many-looped bow and fas- 
ten. Put in the ball of twine, running an 
end down through one of the open spaces in 
lower part of cover, and tie a ring in with 
the loops at top for suspending. Light blue 
cotton and ribbon were used to make the 
cover illustrated. 

A Japanese arrangement for a twine ball 
is made of one of the little baskets with 
the bottom taken out and the feet of a Jap- 
anese doll inserted. The ball is inside the 
basket and the head and arms of the doll 
surmount the top. The doll can be re- 
dressed to suit the fancy. 


A Trio of Crocheted Caps. 


SARAH E, WILCOX, 








A heptagon tam-o’-shanter is handsome 
if crocheted with double scarlet zephyr and 
lined with red silk; it calls for 3% oz of 
wool, and a medium-sized bone crochet 
hook. The crown has seven divisions, which 
gives it the name heptagon. Ch 7, join. 

ist row—Make 2 d c (double crochet) in 
each ch. 

2a row—Two dc in every alternate st; 
this forms beginning of 7 divisions. 

38d row—D c 2 in Ist st of each division, 
taking st through both loops of ch. Work 
in this manner for 25 rounds (or 27, if work 





is tightly done), being careful to increase 
always at same place. 

Crochet 2 plain rounds and then 12 
rounds, decreasing by omitting 1 st at be- 
ginning of each division. (Decrease 14 
rounds if the work is tight.) 

Band: Around crown make 6 rows (8 or 
10 if tight) in d c, taking st through both 
loops of ch. Make a, tuft of wool and fas- 
ten in center of crown. 

To shape lining to cap, cut 2 septangular 


pieces exact size of crown; cut a circle | 


size around of head band, from center of 
one of them, join two pieces running 
around outer edge; take a straight piece 


length and width of band and sew it around | 


piece from which center was cut. This 


makes a. full-sized cap. 
A SCOTCH CAP. 


Work around and around in 
tr c (treble crochet), increasing as neces- 
sary to keep work flat. When piece is 10 in 
across, crown is complete. 

‘Mark beginning of rounds with a bit of 
white thread and crochet 2 rounds plain. 

In the 3d and 4th rounds decrease every 
13th st. 

5th round—Decrease after every 8th st. 
‘6th. round—Decrease after every 5th st. 
Now work 3 rounds without decreasing and 
finish last round with 1 dc and 2s c. 

’ 


Ch 3, join. 
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To line cap, cut a piece of silk or sateen 
crosswise and shape it with three or four 
seams as necessary. Finish with a pompon 
on top. 

SAILOR CAP. 


Use double navy blue zephyr and a large 
wooden needle. Ch 8, join and d c 10 in ring. 

2d round—D c 2 in every st, putting hook 
through both st of ch. 

3d round—D c 2 in every 3d st. 

The top consists of 14 rounds and must be 
carefully increased so work will be perfectly 
flat. There should now be 74 st. Make 1 
round plain, and begin decreasing for 4 
rounds until there are 57 st. Now 3 rounds 
of s c, then 1 round of dc, and 2 of s ¢, 
This will finish band with 57 st, which bind 
off; place a pompon or ball of silk in center 
of crown. 





When Age Allures. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





Only white roses are seen in the dark. 
Red rose, I love you, 
When sunshine’s above you; 
Pink rose and yellow, your beauty I mark. 
But when day reposes 
And no star uncloses, 
How F4. -3 the avhite roses that shine in the 
ark! 


Only white faces are seen in the dark. 
Red lips, I love you, 
And pink cheeks above you; 
Youthful gold tresses, your beauty I mark. 
But in the drear places— 
Life’s desolate spaces— 
— the whue faces that lighten the 
ar 





A little girl was begging her father to 
take her to visit her grandmother, who 
lived at some distance. He said: “It costs 
$10 every time, Florence, and $10 don’t grow 
on every bush.” “Neither do grandmas 
grow on every bush,’’ answered the little 
girl, promptly. They went. 





Husband: Well, wife, I've just had my 
life insured. 
Wife: Oh, of 


course—always thinking 
about yourself. 
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in her arms by the winter fireside. 


And Such Stories 
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or more with this marvelous book. 
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ONE OF THE MOST MARVELOUS BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 
A Book of Bible Stories *!4 ™ Paix. simple, conversational style, like 


a mother uses when she sits with her loved ones 
There are no high-sounding words or intricate 
sentences, but the language is soft and simple, like that which flows in rhythmical ac- 
cents from the lips of a loving mother, sinking deep inte the heart of the listener and 
leaving its impression through all the coming years. 


| In all the world there is nothing that can 
® surpass these marvelous Stories of the 
Bible. They teach us loving truths in the garb of wonderful romances. 


memory to our own childhood—the happiest period of our lives—and we hear again 
It is a book that ought to be read, and must be 
read, for the stories go right down into the hearts and stay there, and millions of good 
men and women trace their well-being and success in life to the influence of these 
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A Peanut Party. 


H. F. G. 
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An amusing and inexpensive party was 
given for the young people in the form of 
a “peanut party.” It was managed in this 
way. 

Before the guests arrived, the hostess hid, 
all about’ the house—under the chairs, be- 
hind the pictures and in the most conspic- 
uous places—roasted and unshelled pea- 
nuts. When the guests arrived, small bags 
made of a cheap quality of cheese cloth 
were distributed to each person. 

A few moments were allowed for the 
finding of the peanuts, perhaps 10 or 15 
minutes, at the end of which time all 
searching should cease. The bags were in- 
spected by the young hostess, and those 
having the greatest number of peanuts 
were emptied and the nuts counted. The 
person having the greatest’ number of nuts 
in his bag was awarded i: handsome prize. 
and to the person having the least number 
in his bag, was given the consolation prize. 

Two pretty prizes for this amusement are, 
for the first, a pretty bunch of peanuts 
gilded and joined loosely together by means 
of a pretty ribbon, and for the consolation 
prize, a little peanut man. Taking a large 
peanut for the main part of this little man’s 
body, select two smaller ones for the arms 
and two longer ones for the legs. The head 
may be distinguished from the body by 
means of pen and ink. Carefully outline 
the face and fingers. Dress him in China- 
man’s clothes (for material, use silk). 
Peanut sandwiches, peanut tarts and pea- 
nut cake furnish ample refreshments. 


A Japanese Party. 


ELIZA BRADISH, 





This will give both old and young a de- 
fightful and educational evening, with 
many pleasant surprises. Send the invita- 
tions*on Japanese paper, requesting the 
guests to come in costumes. These are to 
be garments of Japanese style, representing 
persons in some rank, to be worn over one’s 
own clothes. Their making will furnish 
amusement and instruction, The material 
may be silk, wool or cotton goods, or a com- 
bination of these materials, selecting pat- 
terns of Japanese design. 

Decorate the rooms with Japanese flags, 
paper napkins, lanterns and flowers of Jap- 
anese style. Chrysanthemums are Japan’s 
national flower, and these can be had in 
some type most of the year. The guésts on 
arriving, in Japan, leave their shoes at the 
door, but we will excuse our American Japs 
from doing this, substituting slippers for 
stocking feet. Each guest on arriving is 
welcomed and assigned a cushion on the 
floor, for there are no chairs in real Japan. 
After all are seated, serve cups of tea in 
quaint cups and saucers. While this is 
being sipped, each one is to repeat a Japan- 
ese proverb or moral. Proverb examples 
are: “Breeding rather than birth,” “A 
man’s heart and an autumn sky are alike 
fickle.” For ‘“‘morals,’’ use something like 
this: “Though thou shouldst heap up a 
thousand pieces of gold, they would not be 
so precious as on* day of study;” “Human 
eyes look down from the heavens. Commit 
no wrong, however hidden.” 

The next “course” is .rice, eaten with 
chopsticks. This creates much merriment. 
After the rice, a lunch in pretty wooden 
boxes is given. The box is for a souvenir. In 
it are a dainty sandwich, small pink, white 
and green cakes, one kind of fruit and bon- 
bons. Having finished the lunch place be- 
fore each one a ‘finger bowl, and lay beside 
the bowl a few colored chips, called Japan- 
ese water flowers. Put one or more of the 
chips in the water and watch them unfold 
into beautiful flowers and other conceits. 
Also have a few Japanese puzzles. 

Every one now will be tired of sitting 
on the floor, so we will be American Japan- 
ese and sit in chairs, while poems are writ- 
ten, not with pens as we do, but with 
brushes and water colors, as they do in 
Japan. Paint a nature scene and make up 
a little story to teli about it, and hang 
picture and story on a pine tree brought in 
by two girls. A potted palm is a good sub- 
stitute. When wearied of poems, the small- 
er folk will: entertain us with their living 
pictures and “doll feast.”. For the pictures, 
the children are dressed to represent flow- 
ers, birds and animals, and as they present 
themselves, we are to guess what they rep- 
resent. Others play on musical instru- 
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ments, harmonicas, banjos, tambourines and 
violins. ~All the children sing. motion songs 
and act them. 

The last and best thing is the ‘‘doll feast.”’ 
In Japan this occurs once a year and 
is a great holiday. All the dolls are 
brought out and exhibited, and feasts are 
given in their honor, After it is over, they 
are stored away for another year. Some of 
the dolls have been handed down for a great 
many years. Instead of doing just as they 
do in Japan, we will have the boys and 
girls bring their Japanese rag dolls and 
others, dressed as Japanese dolls, and have 
them on exhibition, afterward to be given 
to the children in some hospital. Each little 
girl brings her teaset and sets the table and 
plays the hostess. Popcorn cakes, nuts, 
fruit and candies are served. 


Basket Ball in a Country Barn. 


ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 








There is no reason why the delightful and 
healthful game of basket ball should be 
confined to skating rinks or college gymna- 
siums. Country boys and girls may as eas- 
ily enjoy its benefits, for in almost every 
community there is a barne with space 
available for such a contest. The utensils 














PLAN FOR BASKET BALL TEAM. 


consist of two hammock nets suspended 
from rings 18 inches in diameter, and a 
large ball of rubber bladder covered with 
leather, laced and inflated. If the expense 
of a purchased outfit is objectionable, peach 
baskets or peck measures may take the 
place of the woven nets, and a homemade 
ball stuffed with cotton or hair will do, 
though lacking the bounding quality of an 
inflated one. 

For a regular game, two teams of five 
each participate and a pleasant little club 
may thus be formed. Some _ enterprising 
girls of such a club some weeks ago, hav- 
ing become proficient enough to play an 
interesting game, charged an admission fee 
and devoted the proceeds to a hospital fund 
in which the three churches of the village 
were interested So well was the entertain- 
ment patronized that tickets were sold for 
another Satu:iday and the hospital gift more 
than doubled. The girls wore bicycle skirts 
and white shirt waists, one team being 4dis- 
tinguished by red caps and helts, the other 
by blue. 

The accompanying diagram shows the ar- 
rangement of the floor, or ‘‘field,” as it is 
more properly called. The outer line should 
be well defined by a broad mark of white- 
wash and the side boundaries should be at 
least three feet from the wall. The bas- 
kets are placed 10 feet above the floor in 
the center of the short sides of the field. 
The game is to pocket the ball, one side 
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FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


striving for one goal during 20 minutes, 
then after an intermission of 10 minutes, 
exchanging its aim to the other goal for the 
closing 20 minutes. 

At the beginning the players are sta- 
tioned as indicated on the diagram, and in 
these assignments careful judgment must 
be exercised. The ‘center’ does the most 
work and should be tall as well as agile; 
the quickest are needed for ‘“‘forwards,” and 
the “backs” must be expert in bouncing 
the ball through the long distance to the 
goal, for a toss from there would surely be 
intercepted. 

When all are ready, the referee tosses the 
ball so that it will drop near the center, 
and this is his duty after each “goal,” as 
pocketing is called. One of the “centers” 
must touch it first. It may be thrown or 
batted by the hands, but fists and feet are 
tabooed. Holding it in any way but with 
the hands is forbidden, as is also grasping 
the clothing or body of a player. A viola- 
tion of any of thése rules constitutes a 
foul and entitles the opposite side to a free 
throw for the goal from the spot marked 
15 feet on the diagram. The design is to 
prevent the roughness incidental to foot- 
ball and to eliminate all objectionable fea- 
tures. 

It is well to practice alone the elemen- 
tary moves of the game, which are pass- 
ing, bouncing or “dribbling,” and - goal 
throwing. Passing may be done by push- 
ing from the hight of the chest, or if done 
while jumping, it is called overhead pass- 
ing; low passing is beneath the opponent’s 


arm or the player’s own knees. Dribbling 
is urging the ball along by a_ series of 
bounces. Goal throwing needs the most 
practice. The overhead throw with a 


spring off both feet is a fine one, but the 
one-handed throw from the side may also 
be very effective. The upward swing from 
the knees is good enough when the coast is 
clear, but that does not often happen. 

An umpire is necessary, of course. His 
impartiality must be unquestioned and his 
knowledge of the rules perfect. 

The formal gameecan be played only 
when the whole team is present; but one 
can play against one, or two against two 
with as much ,wholesome exercise and gen- 
uine fun, and thus the barn gymnasium is 
available at all times. 


“All in a Nutshell.” 


E. A. M, 








Select two large peanuts as nearly as pos- 
sible of the,.same shape, size and color. And 
if you think all peanuts are alike, you will 
be amused and surprised at the difference 
in them. These are to be your shoes. 

Make an opening on the most rounded 
side and remove the kernel. Now very 
carefully cut the opening, so that it. will 
look like the place to admit the foot. Use 
small, sharp scissors. Bind the cut edges 
with soft, bright-colored silk, cut on a bias 
and large enough to entirely line the pea- 
nut. To do this successfully, make holes 
in the shell with a coarse needle before 
applying the silk, and sew it once around 
on the wrong side. When turned, your slip- 
per will be lined and bound. Make a little 
bow of baby ribbon, same color as silk, and 
fasten it on the instep. Make the two shells 
look alike, and you will have a pair of the 
daintiest little fairy shoes. If you wish to 
give the slippers to your mother or father, 
select a large card, pretty in color, and on 
it write one of the following stanzas: 


“TI wish you a Merry Christmas, 
And hope you will not refuse 

The precious love I send you 
In this pair of fairy shoes.” 


“A loving gift for Christmas Day 
In these little shoes is hidden away.” 


“These little shoes I pray you take, 
With lots of love, for the giver’s sake.” 


“TI send you a Christmas ring, 
And I know you’ll not refuse 
Because it is safely hidden 
In a pair of peanut shoes.” 


Or tie them with a bow of bright ribbon 
to a calendar, and send them for a New 
Year’s gift. The small shoes may hold bits 
of jewelry, such as rings, collar or cuff but- 
tons, gold or silver thimbles. A pair of 
gold dollars might lodge in the toes, or each 
slipper conceal a shining dime. 





Some women seem made to occupy the 
show windows on the dusty streets of ‘life,: 
and others to fill with fragrance the secret 
places of the heart.—!iB. W. 














Mother’s Medicine Shelf. 


JEAN BLAIR BARBER, 





In a certain Californian farmhouse is a 
shelf, hidden by a pretty curtain of wash- 
able denim, and known to an appreciative 
family as mother’s medicine shelf. 

Young Tom, aged three, looks up long- 
ingly to this shelf, safe beyond his reach, 
and says meditatively: “If I could eat too 
much cake, I would have a pain, and moth- 
er would give me castoria from the shelf.” 
Father Tom, coming from the field with bad 
scratches got while releasing a lamb from 
a barbed wire fence, finds here bandages 
and healing calendula, and soon his hand 
is well. A neighbor, sending in frightened 
haste for help when her baby’s foot is 
burned, receives a roll of absorbent cotton 
and a bottle marked, “Sweet oil 95 parts, 
balsam Peru 5 parts,’ and pronounces it 
later, “‘a wonder for curin’.”’ 

The mistress of the home, herself for 
years an invalid, seeing much of ordinary 
jlinesses and accidents, and gathering 
hints from medical friends as well as from 
reliable books,—has gathered a small store 
of facts and recipes, and so her shelf is a 
constant and trustworthy source of help in 
most of the mishaps and slight illnesses of 
everyday farm life. 

An inventory of the articles kept there 
is something as follows: Extract of calen- 
dula (marigold), for cuts, abrasions and 
broken wounds. The oil and balsam of 
Peru for burns. Listerine, used as a spray 
for sore throats, as a disinfectant in infeec- 
tious colds, and as a cooling wash for baby’s 
gums. Spirits of ammonia, for insect 
stings. Jamaica ginger, powdered rhubarb 
and paregoric, all three often called into 
servicé in a ease of “summer complaint,” 
Sweet spirits of niter, for feverishness, etc; 
and diluted one-half, as a soothing lotion 
for poison from ivy or oak. Turpentine, for 
cleansing wounds made by. rusty nails, 
tacks or similarly poisonous objects. And 
a weak solution of carbolic acid, for wash- 
ing nearly all wounds. 

A small bottle of chloral and camphor, to 
be applied externally with a feather or a 
small brush, is for neuralgia, and has 
earned many a blessing. To this is added, 
by a dentist’s suggestion, a tiny phial of 
iodine and aconite, for the relief of ulcer- 
ated or sensitive gums. There is camphor- 
ated oil for an aching chest or for ‘‘a pleu- 
risy pain,’’ and some good, penetrating lini- 
ment. For the babies is a box of some san- 
tonin or other vermifuge lozenges, and a 
bottle of tincture of lobelia, with very care- 
ful and explicit chemist’s directions for its 
use in false croup. 

At one end of the shelf are small boxes 
and jars containing, among other things, 
clarified tallow, vaseline and glycerin for 
chapped hands, powdered borax for blis- 
tered feet and for use in water as a bath 
for inflamed eyes, and a simple headache 
powder recommended by the family doctor, 
A box of ground mustard and a can of flax- 
seed meal, with a bag of clean, soft cloths, 
a roll of bandages, a sheet of court plaster 
and a package of absorbent cotton, are al- 
ways in their places, while a pair of twee- 
gers and a few bright, sharp needles are 
ready for extracting slivers and thorns. 

There is a good text-book on nursing, and 
a notebook of selected hints on “First Aids 
to the Injured,” so that our house-mother 
does not worry over the fact that the doc- 
tor is miles away. She learns as well as 
she can the general temperament and ten- 
dencies of the different members of the 
household, and “doses” as little as possi- 
ble, trying to make the ounce of prevention 
obviate the pound of cure. As a result, the 
family has rarely a severe case of illness or 
a serious result from even a bad accident. 

It will be noted that the contents of this 
shelf are decidedly eclectic in character. Of 
course, each family will have its own home 
remedies, or its own standard prescriptions. 
The main thing is to have at hand when 
meeded some tried and reliable preventive 
or healing agent. The original cost of this 
“medical outfit,” as Father Tom calls _ it, 
was perhaps five dollars, but its actual 
value cannot be estimated, 





Banana Pie—Line a deep pie tin with a 
flaky crust and bake to a light brown in a 
quick oven. When done, cover the bottom 
with 2 bananas, cut in thin slices, sprinkle 
with a little sugar and pour over them a 
rich boiled custard. Cover the top with a 
meringue made by whipping the whites of 2 
eggs with 2 tablespoons white sugar, and 
flavored with lemon juice. \ Set in a slow 
oven until delicately browned.—_[M. F. 8. | 


MOTHERS AND 








DAUGHTERS 


ENTERPRISE 
FOOD CHOPPER 


The Enterprise Food Chopper furnishes the house- 

wife a means by which she may add innumerable appetizing and economical dishes to her 
daily menus. Everything chop-able in the way of food can be chopped with it, more 
easily, rapidly and perfectly than by any other means. It is guaranteed to chop 
ra Ww ment. ae t one or get Se ars * one easily Seenea almost as a common 
chopping knife. ch machine is furnished with four knives, fi 
or coarse. Insist on getting the Enterprise. a 

Sold at all hardware, house furnishi da 

Illustrated catalogue of household helps med? nee 

four cents for the “ o "—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING “co. OF PA., Philadelphia, U. $. A. 
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[30] 
‘Till the Well Runs Dry. 


When a child, I lived at Lincoln, with my 
parents on the farm, 
And 


lessons that my mother taught have 
never lost their charm. 

Oft would she take me on her Knee, when 
tired of childish play, é 

Aud as she pressed me to her breast, I've 
heard her gently say:— 





horus: 
Waste not, 
teach; 
Let your watchword be Despatch, and prac- 
tice what you preach. 
Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass 
you by, 


For you never miss the water till the well 
runs dry. 


As years rolled on, I grew to be a mischief- 
making boy. 

Destruction seemed my only sport; it was my 
only joy. 

And weil do I remember, when ofttimes well 
chastised, 

How, as he sat beside me then, my father 
thus advised:— 


want not, is a maxim-I would 


Chorus. 


When I arrived at manhood and embarked in 
public life, - 

I found it was a rugged road, bestrewn with 
care and strife. 

I speculated foolishly, my losses were severe, 

But still a tiny little voice kept whispering in 
my ear:— 


Chorus. 


Then I studied strict economy, and found, to 
my surprise, 

My funds, instead of sinking still, full soon 
began to rise. 

I grasped each chance and always struck the 
iron whfle ‘twas hot. 

I seized my opportunity and never once for- 
got: 


Chorus. 


{Rowland Howard. 





Grandmas. 
NIMBLE FINGERS. 





May I come and take a seat at the Table? 
Calochortus, that much-talked-of mother- 
in-law makes me smile. You are right about 
your mother-in-law, and have the right 
idea. If you have likes in common, be sure 
end enjoy them together, and on the other 
hand, if you have subjects on which you 
differ, be sure and leave them out when 
with her. And always remember two 
things: It takes two to make a quarrel, out 
one can always end it, and that two wrongs 
never make a right and never will, and you 
will never have any trouble with her. But 
there is a subject on which I pity you,— 
that you cannot cut and ‘sew to advantage. 
I do all the sewing for three small boys and 
myself, besides my housework and caring 
for-the littlé ones, and pride myself there 
are few better-dressed children, and all at 
very small expense, as mamma can cut and 
muke over in a way that no hired hand 
would be willing to do. 

Now a few thoughts for those who are 
saying such hard words of grandmas, from 
one who never knew the loving touch of a 
grandparent’s hand, and has always envied 
the little ones that could visit grandma and 
know her love. Just remember this: You 
may be a grandmother yourself some Cay, 
and not just up to date in the care of ba- 
bies. And that grandma spoken of has had 
her share of cares and crosses without your 
adding another by denying her the comfort 
she could get from those loving little arms 
and the little lisping tongue. I know 2 
grandmother who saved her money till she 
had enough to make a trip of over 400 miles 
for that pleasure, and one who says she 
feels like taking up a strange child on the 
street and giving him a hug, just because 
the little one had on a pink waist and blue 
overalls, such as her little grandson wore 
the last time she saw him. Those grand- 
mas must be either your own mother, or 
else the mother of your husband, so cannot 
be so very dangerous. And last but not 
least, the little ones will not always have 
a grandma to love and care for them, and 
why should we not help their memory of 
her to be a sweet and loving one? 

Squire’s Daughter: Do you think it is 
quite healthy to keep your pigs so close 
to the cottage? Hodge: I don’t know, 
a. None of them pigs ain’t never been 
ill. 











Talk Around the Table. 


“Allies’—One young lady could tell the 
latest wrinkle in style, but when the sub- 
ject of the Chinese war came up and the 
allies were spoken of, she wanted to know 
what they were.—[Auntie. 





“The Way Pa Does’’—Yankee School- 
ma’am, only the unmarried girls over 21 
should plead taxation without representa- 
tion, and if they don’t like it, they ought 
to get someone to represent them. If you 
were to vote, wouldn’t you vote “the way 


pa does?” Nine out of ten would, and 
there would be three times the vote to 
count and the same results. It would be 
harder on the politicians, too, for they’d 


have to carry a box of gum with their ci- 
gars. Then if the women might hold of- 
fice, things would be as unfair as now. Ev- 
erything would go your way. For if a 
sweet young lady candidate would put her 
arm around his neck and ask him to sup- 
port her, what man wouldn’t “pledge” him- 
self on the spot? It wouldn't do. Der 
Schule Lehrer, if you were speaking of the 
“her’’ schoolteacher, how would you express 
the phrase in German? Iowa Fidget (Y F 
T), you should be very thankful that your 
father and brothers take the trouble to cut 
the pie at all. Which is you in the picture? 
[Wyopa. 





Not Ready—Yankee Schoolma’am, allow 
me to change a few words in your assertion 
and make the statement that ‘“‘nowhere are 
women needed more than in the homes of 


to-day.” Look at the children running 
loose and away from home. Why don’t 
they stay at home? Mere than likely, 


mother is away to some lodge gathering or 
missionary meeting or something else, try- 
ing to do something (?) to elevate her race, 
and her own little ones just starving for her 
love, sympathy and care! Women _have 
already lost much of the respect and es- 
teem due them because of their bold, for- 
ward actions and their independence, as we 
eall it. For I, too, have been guilty of 
thinking that I was just as independent as 
you please, and didn’t need any sympathy 
or assistance from any man. But when 
msifortune came, then ’twas so nice to de- 
pend on loved ones, father and brothers in- 
cluded. I.adies, if we have the right to 
vote we must be ready to shoulder our mus- 
kefs and go to battle, etc, and I’m not ready, 
are you?—[Kansas Zephyr. 





The Inner Side—The mystery of one hu- 
man life—who will write it? Fame and for- 
tune await the man who will give to his 
contemporaries his unvarnished autobiogra- 
phy, the editor of a popular magazine says. 
That is, trace the growth of his character 
from childhood to maturity, from maturity 
to old age, the influences which have been 
brought to bear upon it, and their effects 
for good and evil. “No man dare to do it 
—lay_.open the inner, seamy side of himself 
for public inspection, his temptations, _his 
good impulses and evil impulses. his selfish- 
ness and evil desires,’”’ said a friend to whom 
I spoke of this. Is the inner side so. dark and 
seamy, the dwelling place of ghosts and 








An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new botanic 
product found on the Congo river, West 
Africa. The cures wrought by it in the 
worst cases are really marvelous. Suffer- 
ers of twenty to fifty years’ standing have 
been at once restored to health by the Kola 
Plant. Among others, many ministers of 
the gospel testify to its wonderful powers. 
Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
was perhaps the worst case, and was cured 
by the Kola Plant after fifty years’ suffer- 
ine. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Washington, D. 
C., Editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, gives 
similar testimony, as do many others. To 
prove to you beyond Coubt its wonderful 
curative power, the Kola Importing Co., No 
1164 Broadway, New York, will send a large 
case of the Kola Compound free by mail to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
suffers from any form of Asthma. They 
only ask in return that when cured your- 
self you will tell your neighbors about it. 
You should surely try it, as it eosts you 
nothing. 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE 








A GOOD START 
IN LIFE 


A farmer’s 
boy or girl 
can get an 
education in 
a few months 
at home that 
will tit them 
to take posi- 
tions in town 
or citv, where 
they can earn »! 
ood salaries J 
rom the start, * —s- 
continue their “~ 
studies and earn more as they learn 
more. By our method of Education 
by Mail we have prepared farmer’s 
boys for positions in machine or eleo- 
trical works, or with architects. 


By our Method 
Have Become {2 


cms” Have Become j tc 


Write, stating subject in which interested. 


The International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1508, Scranton, Pa, 
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THE BEST , 


Christmas 
Present 


EBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
., TIONARY, “the authentic, tna- 
bridged, revised and enlarged edition,” 
absolutely free of cost, is “taking” like a 
whirlwind. 
F°% #10, the price of the Dictionary 
alone, we give ten new subscriptions 
to either American Agriculturist or to the 
reat monthly magazine,Good Housekeep- $ 


“conducted in the interests of the | 


ae as 


ox 


POSS SoG 


o* 


ie 


ng 
higher life of the household,” and make 
you a preseutof the great Dictionary. 
Get ten new names at $1 each and the 
Dictionary is yours without cost. The 
Dictionary will be sent for five new sub- 
scribers at #1 each and $5 additional, 
making #10 in all. Or for $10 you get the 
beok and your own subscription to either 
periodical for three years. 

Webster’s Internationa! Dictionary is 
10 x 13 inches closed, 434 inches thick, 
weight 16 pounds, 2126 pages, 4000 ilins- 
trations, coloped plates, binding full 
sheep, leather index. 


The genuine edition, issued by the sole 
and exclusive publishers. Descriptive 
outfit free on application to 


American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 











skeletons? Such a story or autobiography 
would be interesting, just so far as: the 
subject was interesting and the author had 
the genius to make it so. I believe the av- 
erage man and woman are just as good 
as and often better than they appear to 
be. I believe that a peep into the recesses 
of their thought worlds, if it showed us 


much good which they could do if. they 
would, would also show very much good 
which they would de if they could. ‘‘When 
a real life is placed in type,” says this 


editor, “‘the fascination of the true and ac- 
tual will seize upon and quickly displace 
those feeble efforts of the imagination which 
had so long served to amuse that crude 
people who lived prior to the 20th century.” 


Where are we trending? To a newspaper 
without editorials; to news told in head- 
lines; to illustrated fiction without words 


and literature in its bones.—[Evangeline. 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 

When a man’s single his burden is light. 
When he is married,—ah, me 

The single man’s happy, his skies are bright; 
The married—ah, me! ah, me! 

When I was young the landscape was fair; 
Never a cloud darkened the view. 

But when I got married—well, there! 
I never will tell, would you? 


My advice to the young is—marry, 
Notwithstanding what I have said. 
One-half of life will miscarry, 
If you live an old bach instead. 
BROTHER JONATHAN, 





we are promised some- 
thrilling and 
the title) 


Thrilling—I see 
thing new (something 
exciting. I fancy, from 
from the pen of Will Templer. 
I've just been reading Some Rustic 
Rhymes. The book is very prettily and ar- 
tistically got up, I think. I recall many 
other good things from the same source, 
and many pleasant chats, one very recent- 
ly, with the genial author about these, his 
brain children.—[Evangeline. 





Mother-in-Law—Well, well, the woman 
folks have talked themselves out and now 
the ancient, long-suffering mother-in-law 
is trotted onto the stage. And just be- 
cause someone’s mother-in-law, who proba- 
bly has raised a dozen sturdy boys and 
girls, dares to enter a protest against the 
modern fashion of baby raising. Discour- 
aged Child even lays a naturally sour dis- 
position upon a mean mother-in-law. O 
women, vent your spleen upon something 
else. Let the old lady rest!—[Uncle Job. 





‘“Mistaken’’—Old Maid says where a per- 
son finds he is loved, he doesn’t return the 
love, but instead hates the loved one. Be- 
ing of an observing turn of mind, I have 
reason to believe that she is mistaken. 
Beanpole wants us to guess which is her 
picture. I think she is on the left of her 
friend. I will guess more than that. She is 
22 years old, lives in Illinois and her picture 
was taken during the cold weather two 
years ago this winter. Am I right, Bean- 
pole? Beanpole makes me think of cooking 
beans. How many of the boys can cook? I 
have not had much experience in the art, 
but if any of the cousins will come to see 
me I will cook a dinner for them, and have 
pies and cake, but will not guarantee them 
to be eatable. {Farmer Boy. 





MOVE RIGHT AHEAD. 


And if ’tis true, my farmer friend, 
You have no fortune now, 

Would it be wise to quit the farm, 
Lay down your hoe and plow, 

And swear you'll never plant again, 
And try to “tough” it through? 

Would it be best to leave your work, 
And try for something new? 


Move right ahead, and from the ground 
Reap all you need in life. 

Heed not hard times; do not engage 
In what the world calls strife. 

A fortune you may never make; 
May live unknown to fame. 

Yet you should still contented be,— 
There’s nothing in a name. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 





Home—Home, sweet home! What is 
Gearer-than home? Father, mother, brother, 
sister, and later on, wife and children, are 
the prime factors of the home. A happy 
home is heaven personified. The mind, the 
heart, the will—all we have and are, should 
be exercised in the directiun of the happy 
home. If one is inclined to be selfish, let 
him practice generosity. If he has temper, 
keep it in subjugation. Love your friends— 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


yes, and your enemies, if you have any. 
Leve all the world, but hate the evil that’s 
in it. Love is the spirit that heaven is 
made of.—[Brother Jonathan. 





The Lone Prairie—We live in the Black 
hills, South Dakota, on a farm 15 miles 
from the nearest town. We are not nearly 
as far from town as some of our friends 
are, for they live between 75 and 100 miles 
from here. They come to town about twice 
a year for supplies. It is very well to live 


so far from town when one is well, but if 
you are seriously ill you may come _ very 
near to death’s door before a doctor can 
be secured. A girl out here became ill and 
it was several days before a doctor was 
sent for. When he came it was too late, 
as she was already gone. The man who 


went for the doctor rode 120 miles in eight 
hours and 15 minutes. She is buried on the 
lone prairie, where the wolf and coyote will 
howl around her grave. I would like very 
much to see the women vote. Woman suf- 
frage was voted on two years ago in this 


state, but it was defeated. The books I 
have read are Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Black 
Beauty, Hoosier Schoolmaster, David Ha- 
rum, The Swiss Family Robinson, Jane 


Eyre, Upside Down and John Halifax. I 
am sure Chatterbox of Chautauqua will be 
warmly welcomed if she joins the Tablers 
again.—[A Black Hills Girl. 


Asked and Answered—I have nasal 
ecatarrh badly, especially after the cool 
nights begin in the fall, and lasting through 
the~ winter. Where in the United States 
could I go to be benefited,—Florida, the 
southwest or California?—[F. H. 

Will you kindly send me the best recipe 
for making self-raising pancake flour?— 
cee; Se Ue 











How Young People 
Can Earn Mon. 











Continuing, this Bright 
Schoolgirl in Middletown, 
Conn., writes: 





**I do not know of any other 
little girl who has earned 
thirty-five dollars in so short 
a time and in such a pleas- 
ant way as I have, and I am 
quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their success.’ 


What 
this Schoolgirl did 
others can do 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Evening Post will 
willingly co-operate With others who 
want to accomplish the same result. 
A very liberal commission will be paid 
upon each subscription and renewal se- 
cured, besides offering each an oppor- 
tunity to share in $18,Q00, to be 
awarded on May 1, Igor. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Bronchial Consumption, 





« 
FROM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 


Of the many forms of bronchitis, the one 
most alarming of all is that in which the 
symptoms closely resemble those of con- 
sumption, and hence called consumptive 
bronchitis, or bronchial consumption. You 
must not, however, understand from its 
name that it is really tuberculous in char- 
acter, or produced by the bacilli which 
cause true consumption, 

In all lung eases, I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by the 
patient to be brought to me, or sent in a 
small bottle by express, before giving a 
definite opinion of the disease. If, on ex- 
amination, I find the tubercle bacilli pres- 
ent, the case is consumption! and if no ba- 
cilli—bronchitis. A large percentage of 
those who die of lung disease, supposed to 
be consumption, are really deaths by 
chronic bronchitis resembling consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred. A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physicians had told her 
husband that she could not live a week. 
She had a bad cough, puriform expectora- 
tions, night sweats, and was wasted almost 
to skin and bone’ Judging by her symp- 
toms and appearance, it was impossible not 
to fear that she had come too late. On 
sounding her chest, however, I was sur- 
prised to find no solidification by tubercles, 
and on examining her sputum a total ab- 
sence of the bacilli. The history, too, of her 
sickness revealed that it had followed an 
attack of whooping cough and grippe. So, 
although her pulse was 120 a minute, and 
so feeble as to be hardly perceptible and 
the wasting of her body so extreme that she 
could not stand without support, I did not 
hesitate to pronounce the disease bronchial, 
and give it as my opinion that if we could 
sustain her strength long enough for reme- 
dies to act, she would be saved. She was 
immediately placed under medicated air 
treatment, with tonics to impart appetite 
and digestives to help the enfeebled stom- 
ach to transform nourishments into chyle 
and blood. Within a week she showed 
signs of amendment. Her progress was 
necessarily slow, as the healing powers of 
the body were nearly exhaljusted before the 
first inhalation was given, but she gradu- 
ally acquired more and more strength, and 
within six weeks was able to take short 
walks in the open air. She recovered per- 
fectly in about six months, and is alive and 
well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a cor- 
rect diagnosis and proper adaptation of the 
treatment of the conditions to be remedied. 
Had the true nature of her disease not been 
discovered just when it was she would have 
lost her life through wrong treatment, and 
been recorded as another death by con- 
sumption. 

Every form of bronchitis is’ curable by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies ap- 
plied directly to the lungs by medicated air 
inhalation, but none of them by stomach 
treatment. The stomach is not the part 
affected. The air tubes and cells of the 
lungs are the seat of every bronchial dis- 
ease, and unless remedies capable of chang- 
ing their bad secretions and healing the 
inflamed tubes are applied to them, cure is 
impossible. To treat bronchial and other 
lung diseases through the stomach and hold 
out-a hope of cure by that treatment is 
malpractice, and ought to be punished as a 
crime against the sick. 

In orcer to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is neces- 
sar yto mention this paper and address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 


street, New York. 
Flower 


WINDOW caraen 


By JULIUS J. HEINRICH. A new and enlarged edi- 
tion of this useful, timely work, which treats upon a sub- 
ject in which thousands of ladies are interested. How 
many mothers and daughters take pleasure in making & 
window in the house attractive with plants and flowers! 
All such will be glad to read what Mr Heinrich be 
them about in this book, which embodies his personal 
experience for . long period in window gardening. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 5 by "4 inches. Postpaid, cents, 
Catalogz Free _ of this and many other publicati 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New Yor 











When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Marching Song of the Shovel Brigade. 


ALDIS DUNBAR. 





Winter is here again, 
Storm and wind together. 
Snow falls in place of rain,— 
What care we for weather? 
Every boy, with cheer and shout, 
Bring his broom and shovel out! 
Shovel snow,—toss and throw! 
Send it flying as we go! 
Clear the way, plow and sleigh! 
Work is fun for us to-day. 


Blow, wind, and freeze the pond 
Hard and smooth all over; 
And give the hill beyond 
Snow and ice for cover. 
Then as quick as work is done, 
Off with sleds and skates for fun! 
Shovel snow, high and low; 
One more drift, and off we go! 
Rush it through, straight and true. 
Now three cheers! No more to do! 


To Hearts Afar. 


FRANK BATES FLANNER- 








The shore runs out to the ocean, 
The ocean into the land; 

And each knows naught of the other, 
Though they meet on the other band. 


The waves come up to the headland, 
The headland meets the sea; 

And one says unto the other: 
‘“‘We are dumb, but we feel—let be.” 


Dear friends, you are far from calling, 
Away over ocean or land; 
All-smiling, yet toiling onward, 
As the slow years sift their sand. 


Though I cannot see your faces, 
And I cannot grasp your hands;— 

In currents of heart-waves human, 
We have met and each understands. 





A Dinner Menu—wWhile some of these ex- 


planations are a little “‘far-fetched,” all are 
suggestive and amusing. First comes a 
natural casket for dainty jewels (oysters). 
The “sick man of Europe’ (Turkey). One- 
third of Caesar’s celebrated letter and a 
great light-bearer (veni-son). One of Noah’s 
sons (Ham). An iron vessel, a vowel and 
part of a foot (pot-a-to). The plural of 4 
letter (peas). Part of a prison and the 
eagle’s nest (cell-ery). Name of a sacred 
mountain (Olives). The name of a con- 
queror minus two letters (Salad-in). Spoiled 
children (‘little pickles’). A great nation 
and a conductor’s tool (Roman punch), 
What good King Arthur made (plum pud- 
ding). The third letter tied to several 
men (c-he’s). A bird’s cry and a lawyer’s 
joy (caw-fee).—[Mrs E. A. M. 


Letter Circle Notes—"I am a member of 


Excelsior circle (104) and wish you could 
read the letters. We are well acquainted 
now and the letters are fine. Isn’t the A A 
L C rather slow in getting down to busi- 
ness?’ writes What’s Who. No 99 reports 
the marriage of one member and interest- 
ing letters. “The subject of dancing has 
been discussed a great deal, and still we 
fail to agree.” Sympathetic circle (141) has 
made five rounds during the nine months 
of its organization. Circle 168 is enjoyable. 
“On behalf of the members I thank you for 
introducing us to each other,” writes the 
secretary. No 113 (Helpful) reports that 
dues and lists have been sent the national 
secretary, so the members are now entitled 
to badges, by each sending 10c to this of- 
fice. Imperial (84) is grieved over the death 
of Miss Grace L. Stone, which was recently 
reported. “‘We are going to elect a critic 
and will also start another pack of letters, 
this to be a story, with each letter as a 
chapter.” Circle No 4 reports: “Among 
the letters in the package were a picture 
and description of Saratoga monument and 
a part of a story written in chapters, of 
just 50 words each. One member is now 
teaching school, another is attending a nor- 
mal school and still another is preparing 
for a normal school.” 


Our Prize” Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


7. Diamond. 1, A consonant; 2, a thing of 
fittle value; 3, thin, dry scales; 4, a sea weed; 
5, paltry and a bird; 6,°a ye oy ma- 
chine; 7, nicely; 8, a place for rearing ferns; 
9, a kind of woolen stuff; 10, a measure of 
weight; 11, a consonant. 

8. Half Square. 1, A white, bitter substance; 
2, changed condition; 3, positively dead; 4, a 
weight; 5, the gomuti palmi; 6, a raft; .7, 
pessaces: 8, a division of the Jurassic period; 
4 .. reach of water; 10, not out; 11, a conso- 
nant. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 








8151-LADIES’ WAIST 
DOUBLE RE- 


WITH 

VERS. 7975—LADIES’ 

TUCKED. SKIRT. 

Wi 34, 36, 38, 

inch bust, Skirt » ate 

, > nch wais' a , q 
The accompanying il- wit: Pe 
lustration shows an im- GOWN. 32, 36 and 40- 
rted gown of royal inch bust.’ As_illus- 
lue velvet trimmed rated, this gown is 


with heavy lace inser- 
tion and champagne- 
colored moire. 
made of panne, satin; im _ the same tone. Ei- 

: a derdown, outing flannel 
ge Bo or soft serge is suitable 
menterie, persian trim- for this mode, trimmed 


ming, th silk of_a contrast- 
i =O Te fe or blending shade. 


| ) 





814—LADIES’ SHIR 
WAIST WITH FANC 
SLEEVE. 32, 


. J J 
40 and 42-inch bust. The 8165—LADIES’ SHIRT 
waist illustrated is made WAIST AND DRESS 
of rose-pink henrietta, SLEEVE. 32, 36, 40- 
with vest and under- e shirt 


waist sleeve (1) appears 
in many of the new 


om. flannel, cassimere 
and light-weight cloth 
ts. The 


sleeves of white cloth, 
and gold braid for dec- 
oration. Golf waists in 


this mode may be made ‘ dres 

of red French flannel sleeve (2) is stylish A 
with green and gold may be used to make 
trimmings, or black, oversleeves which are 
satin-faced cloth may ht-fitting and require 


ded fullness to make 
them attractive. 


be trimmed with white 
and silver braid, 


4, ~ 











8144—CHILD’S FAN- 
CY APRON. 4, 6 8 
and 10 years. Aprons in 
this style are made of 
dimity, nainsook, swiss, 
percale or mercerized 
cotton and trimmed 
with lace insertion or 


8153—CHILD’S RUS- 
SIAN BLOUSE. 2, 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years old. The 
illustration shows a 
smart Russian blouse of 
rich green velvet, with 


embroidery. Baby rib- = of on 
‘4 " or ace. ‘orduroy, 

} aa eg 4 “en velveteen, panne, cord 
ete. lbp 18 silk or satin-faced cloth 


the edge of the bertha 
collar and arranged in 
rosettes on the square 
corners. 


make beautiful blouses 
in this mode trimm 
with fur or passemen- 
terie. 


quired and 
each pattern. 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


81089—LADIES’ 
CY SHIRT WAIST. 32, 
. 6, 3 and 44-inch 
bust. ‘This dainty waist 
is made of maise lans- 
eR 

ng go raid, 
with narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon. The plas- 
tron and undersleeves 
are of cream mousse- 
line. Lovely brocades 
satins, plain and figu ed 
taffeta, velvet and 
panne, are made up in 
combination with rich 
aces, velvet ribbon, 
assementerie, embroi- 
ered and plain galon. 





8113 — L'AIGLON 
APE. 34, 38 and 42- 
ch bust. Sume hand- 


some evening wraps are 
made of l’aiglon tints 
in broadcloth and satin- 


faced venetians, lined 
with brocades and fin- 
ished with cloth or vel- 
vet applique in a dif- 
ferent tone of the same 
color, or beautiful lace 
motifs and fur. 





8112—MISSES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST. 12, 14 and 
16 years. Metal gray 
camel's hair serge is 
here effectively com- 
bined with white broad- 
cloth and crimson velvet 
ribbon. Stylish waists in 

is mode may be made 
etian, cashmere, 
henrietta, covert, zibe- 
line or cheviot, with 
= of velvet, heavy 
ace, panne, applique or 
satin. 


‘FAN- 











8114—GIRLS’ DRESS. 
6, 8 10 and 12 years. 
Dainty rose henrietta is 
here effectively trimmed 
with taffeta in the same 
shade and black velvet 
ribbon. Attractive little 
frocks in this mode may 
be developed in cash- 
mere, covert, i 
cheviot or serge, with 
silk, velvet or fancy rib- 

m trimmings. The 
yoke and sleeves meg ties 
made of the same fab- 
ric as the dress if pre- 
ferred. 





815 — LADIES’ 
TUCKED WAIST. 8015 
—LADIES’ THREE- 
PIECE SKIRT. Waist, 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch 


The costume may be 
stylishly developed in 
covert, venetian, broad 
or ladies’ cloth, zibeline 
or poplin, and trimmed 
with silk, lace, ribbon, 
passementerie or velvet. 





LADIES’. 
-GORED 


22,. 24, 26, . 
30, 32, 34, 36-inch waist. 
This skirt is especially 
designed for ‘women of 
full proportions, to 
whom the long lines of 
the marrow gores are 
very becoming. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes as 
high as 36-inch waist 
measure to meet this de- 
mand. It may be made 
of cloth, silk or satin, 
and the seams_ outlined 
with stitched bands or 


braid. 


Order by number, which in each instance 


accompanies description. 
ure for ladies’ upper garments: give waist 
measure for skirts; 
breast 
Patterns are 10c each, 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


measure for 


give 
misses 


both age and 
and 


Full directions. quantity of material re- 





illustration of 


garment 


Give bust meas- 


children. 
and should be or- 


with 





Some German Dainties. 
BE. A... Me 





[Especially for Christmas ‘Day.] 

Our next-door neighbor cannot. speak 
much ‘English, but we are. glad to see her 
when she comes on Christmas. Eve, with 
her gaily Gecarated basket heaped with 
Marzipan and theekonfekt; and. I um sure 
our American house-mothers will thank me 
for the recipes for making them both: 

Marzipan: Take 1 Ib each sweet and 
bitter almonds, blanch and pound fine. Add 
1 lb powdered sugar and 2 tablespoons rose- 
water, which renders the mass just moist 
enough for you to knead easily. Roll into 
a ball, and let stand until a little hardened 
on the surface, then cut slices from the 
ball and roll them about one inch «thick. 
Sprinkle a quantity of sugar on the board 
to prevent them from sticking. Cut into 
fancy shapes of all sorts, such as stars, 
hearts, rings and the like. Bake in a thick 
pan covered with paper and sprinkled with 
sugar. The oven must be very moderate. 
Make a portion of the paste into small 
tarts and fill with the following mixture, 
which must be prepared beforehand: 

Filling: Take 1% lbs powdered sugar, 
the juice of 1 lemon and 2 tablespoons rose- 
water, beaten together until they form a 
clear liquid as thick as good cream. Fill 
the little cakes while they are warm and 
do not remove them from the pans in 
which they were baked until quite cold. 

Theekonfekt: Prepare the almonds, sugar 
and rose-water as by the previous recipe, 
then break off small portions and form 
them into the shapes of fruif, such as ap- 
ples, figs, dates and others you may fancy. 
Then with a bit of cotton dipped into co- 
chineal or other coloring, tint one side to 
imitate the fruit. These are piled on a 
dish with green leaves, mingled so as to 
make a beautiful picture. 

The Germans excel in all kinds of con- 
fections, Which they prefer to candy, as be- 
ing much more healthful for the youthful 
stomach. 





Cranberry Sauces and Pies. 


KATHARINE E, MEGEE, 





Sauce No 1: Wash and pick over care- 
fully 1 qt cranberries, add 1 pt cold water 
and stew until soft. Add 2 cups sugar, and 
set away to cool. 

Sauce No 2: To 1 qt clean berries add 1 
scant cup boiling water, cook slowly for 
two hours, then stir in 1 lb sugar and set 
in a cool place. 

Jelly: Prepare the juice as for other 
fruit jellies, add 1 lb sugar for every pint 
of juice, boil and skim. Rinse the glasses 
in cold water before pouring in the jelly, 
to prevent sticking. The pulp may be 
sweetened and used for sauce. 

Spiced: To 1 qt berries add 1 cup cold 
water. Tie in a cloth a few cloves, sev- 
eral allspice, a couple of sticks of cinna- 
mon’ (broken) and some mace. Put the 
bag of spices’: into the pan containing the 
berries and water. Stew until-the fruit is 
soft. _Rémove the spices, run: the berries 
through. a colander, add 2 cups light brown 
sugar, stir until thoroughly mixed .and set 
away to cool. : 

Pie: Chop into bits 1 cup seedless rai- 
sins, mix with them 2 cups chopped c:an- 
berries, add 2 cups sugar, .1 cup cold wa- 
ter, 2 tablespoons flour and a few drops of 
either lernon or vanilla. Either bake with 
two crusts to a rich golden brown, or with 
an under.crust only, and cover when done 
with meringue. 

Tarts: Line patty pans with a rich puff 
paste, fill with cranberry sauce and bake. 

Pudding: Make a good pudding batter 
and just before turning into the greased 
mold add 1 cup or more of chopped cran- 
berries. 





Nut Meats in Cooking. 


MRS G, T. DRENNAN, 





Sandwiches: Chop pecan meats and salt 
them. Butter-thin slices of bread and 
spread the nuts evenly over them, sprink- 
ling with grated cheese. Cover the top 
with a buttered slice of bread, press it 
down. firmly and trim the -edges neatly. 
Pecans and walnuts, separately or com- 
bined, finely chopped, dressed with a may- 
onnaise sauce and Philadelphia cream 





‘THE GOOD COOK 
HARD WORK. 


It Tests the Quality of Both 
Blood and Muscle, 


There are grades even in hard work. The 
actual labor may not be greater in one case 
than in another, but the conditions under 
which the work is done intensify the strain 
upon the entire body. To work in the har- 
vest field, under a hot sun, is, after all, a 
healthful occupation. To work in a stoke 
hole, deep in. the bowels of an ocean liner, 
or under ground in some basement, imposes 
far more strain and produces greater ex- 
haustion than the hardest work in the field 
on the hottest of July days. 





Vital statistics tell the story. The aver- 
age life of the man in the stoke hole, the 
rolling mill, the blast furnace, the glass fac- 
tory, is far below the average life of the 
open air worker. 

Yet the average life of these hard working 
men could be considerably prolonged, if 
once and for all they would learn the force 
of that Biblical statement, “‘The blood is 
the life.” If a man seeks to prolong his 
life he must take account of -his blood—for 
that is the vital fiuid. 


WAITING FOR THE WORST. 


The chief cause of a physical breakdown 
is often the fact that people put off giving 
themselves proper care. They don’t want 
to spend the money for medicine, or they 
don’t feel quite sick enough to want to take 
it. They feel languid, “played out,” as 
they say, and when the day’s work is over 
there isn’t a bit of “‘go” left in them. That’s 
the time when the use of Dr Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery means a new grip on 
life, and the prevention of more: serious 
disease. 

“It has been five years since I took your 
Golden Medical Discovery for an affection 
called scrofulous enlargement, of the glands 
of the neck,” writes Mr Zebulon B. Loftin 
of Grifton, Pitt Co, N C, “and I am glad 
to tell you that I have had no return of 
the disease. I thought I would write you 
and let you know that I have not forgot- 
ten you, and never will while I live.” 

“For three years I have suffered with 
that’ dread disease, eczema,” writes Mrs J. 
Koepp of Hermann, Ore. “I was toid to 
try Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which I did, and after I had taken four- 
teen bottles I was permanently cured. It 
has been a year since I stopped taking your 
medicine and the disease has never ap- 
peared since. Your medicine produced a 
wonderful cure, and I hope others suffer- 
ing as I did, will take it and be relieved of 
their suffering.” 

The cures of diseases caused by an im- 
pure or poisoned condition of the blood, 
which have been accomplished by the use 
of Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
stamp it as one of the most remarkzble 
remedies of the age. Its curative power is 
best judged from the fact that in a great 
many cases the use of Golden Medical Dis- 
covery was not begun until years of tnis- 
ery had been experienced, and all available 
medicines had entirely failed to effect a 
cure. 

Golden Medical Discovery removes the 
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foreign substances which corrupt the blood 
and create conditions favorable to disease. 
It acts upon the blood-making glands and 
increases their activity, thus increasing the 
supply of pure; rich blood, which feeds 
every nerve and tissue of the body, It cures 
eruptions, boils, sores, salt-rheum; eczema, 
tetter, scrofula, rheumatism ang blood poi- 
soning. 

FREE TO ALL. ~ 


Dr Pierce’s Commun Sense Medical Ad- 
viser is sent free on receipt of stamps to pay 
expense of mailing only. This great work 
on family medicine and household hygiene 
contains more than a thousan:l large pages 
and over "00 illustrations. Send 31 one-cent 
stamps for the clota-bound volume, or only 
21 stamps for the boux in paper covers.*Ad- 
dress Dr R. V. Picrce, Buffalo, N Y. 


CANARY BIRDS 


A manual of useful and poocient information for bird 
keepers. A complete guide for their breeding, rearin 
treatment, together with hints and sug7estions regard 
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moods ahd conditions of which the life of the canary 1s 
susceptible. Paper, 18mo. Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Catalog Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York, 


CLUBBING LIST}. 
SAVE MONEY #2ctezznae’att 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 


in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 





















W—Weekly. M— Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly,. 

S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 

A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 

for both 
2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago.............. wik +4 
2.50..Am. Garvdeping, New York............ pdvsecneks W 2.00 
--Au. Poultry Journal, Chicago.................. M 1.25 
.. Ail, Sheep Breeder, Chicago occh ssc LSS 
.-Aul, Swineherad, Chicago .... .. MA "30 
.. Bee, Qualia, Nebraska..... W 1.55 
.. Blade, Tuledy, Oliww............ .. W 160 
.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, li... --W 2.10 
. Capital, Topeka, Kansas......... eee S-W 1.85 
--Century Magazine, New York........00..cccsece M 4.60 
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cheese, and spread on brown bread, sliced 
and buttered, make a particularly good 
sandwich. 

Salads: Chop the meats of pecans, wal- 
nuts, or almonds and mix them with the 
celery, hard boiled eggs and other ingredi- 
ents of chicken salad, and the quality of 
the salad will be much improved. Pecan 
salad is made by laying the’ halves of the 
nuts upon crisp, green lettuce leaves, sev- 
eral of the meats on each leaf. Pour over 
them a dressing of olive oil, vinegar or 
lemon juice, salt and cayenne pepper. 
Scatter the pulverized yolks and finely 
chopped whites of hard-boiled eggs, with 
chopped parsley over the top. 

Small Fancy Nut Cakes: Slice 2 lbs 
blanched nut meats and mix them through 
a batter made of 6 eggs well beaten and 
creamed with 1 Ib sugar. After. mixing, 
sift gradually into the mixture % Ib flour. 
Pour the batter in a shattow baking tin and 
-_bake in a quick oven. When nicely 
browned, cut in little strips, or squares, and 
roll in pulverized almends and_ sugar. 
These nut cookies will keep indefinitely if 
nicely packed in tin with oil paper. (The 
way to blanch nut meats is to throw them 
into boiling water, let them scald and then 
transfer them to cold water. The skins will 
slip off readily, through the shrinkage of 
the nuts.) 

Drop Cakes: Chop 1 cup nut meats and 
add 1 cup brown sugar, 2 well beaten eggs, 
a pinch of salt and 3 tablespoons sifted 
flour, with 1 teaspoon baking powder. Drop 
the batter from the spoon on greased tins 
and bake in a quick oven from 5 to 10 
minutes. They will thin themselves, in the 
heat of the oven, and bake like wafers. 

Nut Pies: Little pies, baked in crimped 
patty pans, are enjoyable accessories to 
luncheon or dessert. Line the little pans 
with pastry and fill them with nut meats 
finely minced, seasoned with 1 cup sugar 
and a pinch of salt to every 2 cups meats 
and the yolks of 2 eggs, reserving the 
whites for meringue for the tops after they 
are baked a light brown, 

Rich Nut Pies: One cup chopped nut 
meats, 2 cups white granulated sugar, lL 
cup sweet milk, 1 cup butter and 5 eggs 
well beaten. Sift 3 cups ‘flour into the 
mixing bowl and make a depression in the 
center. Gradually stir the ingredients into 
the flour and mix the whole like a cake 
batter. Bake in tins lined with puff pastry 
and cover the tops, when the pies have 
baked, with meringue. 





Baked Pork Pie—Cut pork which is part 
lean and fat, in small pieces. Freshen by 
covering with cold water, then cook slow- 
ly until done, adding a few sliced potatoes 
when nearly done. Make a crust the same 
as for shortcake. Cover a pudding dish with 
the crust, add the small pieces of pork and 
slices of potato, season with pepper and 
salt (if necessary), or add bits of butter 
and moisten the edges. Cover with the up- 
tper crust and bake three-quarters of an 
fhour, being careful not to let the criust get 
too brown. The liquid left in the kettle 
dan be thickened and used fot gravy. 

Scalloped Potatoes—Slice a layer of raw 
potatoes in a baking dish, sprinkle with pep- 
per, salt and butter, dredge lightly with 
flour and a few slices of onion. Continue 
until the dish is full, then pour over all 
enough mitk to moisten. Bake one hour, or 
more if necessary.—[Mrs A. Richardson. 





Baked Beef—For this dish you can use 
tthe tough side of the round, as it will be- 
come tender when baked. See that the fat 
is all removed, then ‘cut in inch bits (the 
meat must be raw). Take a small agaite 
pudding pan, put first a, layer of meat, sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and either sage or 
‘Bummer savory, then a layer of bread 
crumbs. Continue until the dish is two- 
thirds full. The last layer must be crumbs, 
with a few bits of butter on top. Fill the 
.pan with weter, put a lfd on and bake three- 
fourths of an hour in a hot oven. If the 
water dries away too much, more must be 
added. When done, the gravy should be of 
the consistency of thick cream. The only 
trouble we have with this dish is that it 
disappears too rapidly.—[Lizzie De Armond. 





Cream Puffs—One cup water, % cup 
butter boiled with water, 1 cup flour stirred 
in while boiling. After it is cool put in 3 
eggs. Then drop on a dish and bake half 
an hour. Cream for filling: Place 1 pt 
milk on the stove; when it boils add 2 eggs, 
14, cups sugar, % cup flour well beaten to- 
gether, and let the whole boil five minutes. 
Flavor to taste.—lSunbeam. 
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Pin Money from the Farm. 


E. A. J. 





I remember very distinctly the first $5 I 
ever earned and how much I thought of it. 
Surely, I was never so rich before or since, 
and probably never shall be again. I worked 
very hard for a neighbor for that money, 
but have never regretted it, because I be- 
lieve it gave me a feeling of independence, 
and a true idea of my ability to help myself 
and others, which I might never have had 
but for that experience. Suffice it to say 
that, from that time forth, I have never 
been satisfied unless I had some source of 
income. Being brought up on a farm, and 
having always been used to working with 
my father about the barns and in the fields 
whenever I felt helpfully inclined, and hav- 
ing a natural inclination for outdoor exer- 
cise,—I had of course no false pride. So I 
conceived the idea of planting a vegetable 
garden instead of spending so.much time on 
flowers, as I had been in the habit of doing. 

I raised tomato and cabbage plants in 
boxes in the house, for which I received 
market prices, and used the money for 
buying fertilizers for forcing the later crops. 
By the way, my garden was quite small. 
I planned to harvest two crops from every 
row where it was possible. I still think 
that if gardeners and farmers would ferti- 
lize heavily to small plots, with the plan of 
getting larger or a greater number of crops 
from the same field, they would save some 
time in tillage, if not financially. But I do 
not propose writing a treatise on success 
in farming, and will return to the subject. 

I planted very common vegetables, such 
as potatoes, beets, cabbages, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, etc, for which I found a ready 
market at the neighboring villages and city. 
Potatoes were rather scarce that year, 
and mine turned out well. I was there- 
fore so well pleased with my first trial that 
I planted a larger field, about half an acre, 
the following year, two-thirds of which was 
in potatoes. This year I kept an accurate 
account of all expenditures for plowing, 
fertilizing, etc, and found that I received 
about eight cents per hour for every hour’s 
work in the garden. 

There was of course considerable waste 
in small produce, for which there is little 
or no sale, so I conceived the idea of having 
a flock of hens to use up the surplus. I 
therefore purchased a flock of 81 ‘hens, 
about one-third of which were pure-bred 
Rocks. An accurate account kept with this 
fiock shows a profit of $2.08 per head for the 
year. This small profit was no doubt due 
to inexperience and bad handling, as I since 
received about $3 per head on a small flock 
with which I kept an account. A friend of 
mine who attends strictly to that business 
has recorded a profit, during the past 10 
years, of $3.50 to $4 per year on a flock of 
100 hens. I have had better success with 
pure-bred stock than with mixed flocks. 

Perhaps some will say that it requires too 
large a capital stock to start in vegetable 
gardening or poultry farming, or even 
small fruit culture, from which last I have 
also received good results, although having 
had but little experience in that line. Cer- 
tainly some capital is required in any un- 
dertaking, but if the work be begun on a 
small scale, a little money, if re-enforced 
with a good stock of energy, tact and com- 
mon sense, will go as far on the farm as 
in any business that I know of, and any 
amount of money without this other stock 
is of little avail. 

Another of my acquaintances receives a 
goodly income from the sale of spring water 
in the city, where she has both a retail and 
wholesale trade, and delivers the water 
with the help of a hired boy, at regular 
intervals. 

Last year we had the best results from 
raising corn, both field and popcorn. I say 
we, because my sister is now in the part- 
nership. Our field corn, on which no hand 
labor whatever was performed, yielded, as 
near as we can estimate, taking into con- 
sideration the value of the fodder to feed 
on the farm, etc, about 40 per cent profit 
on the whole investment. That is, if we 
had hired the land, bought all fertilizers, 
seed, etc, and paid for all labor, we should 
have received about $1.40 for every $1 in- 
vested. . 

I suppose you are all saying by this 
time, “‘Oh, she’s a regular farmer.”” Not at 
all. I have for several years been employed 
in that much abused profession of school 
teaching, and do only enough outdoor work 
for good healthy exercise, most of which 





is done before 8 o’clock in the morning 
and I sincerely believe that any person who 
is so inclined may earn good wages for 
every hour that they spend in the field 
and have better health by so doing. And 
I cannot see why any one who lives on a 
farm, need ask what there is to do to earn 
money, when they have such good facilities 
right at their door. 
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Poultry Pin Money. 


Ss. M. T. 





I had always wanted to make money. 
I wanted some for myself and I wanted 
some to give. However, it all came about 
by accident,—my keeping poultry. I think 
it was in ’87.. I had raised a nice flock of 
pullets, more than my husband wished to 
keep. I did not want any sold, so I said 
that I would put some into a small unused 
henhouse and buy their food. I have kept 
a separate flock since, increasing in num- 
bers until, during: the past few years, I 
have wintered about 100. 

I commenced with Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, but for a few years I have kept 
White Plymouth Rocks. I commence to set 
hens in February. I have two tiers of nests 
where I shut them in, taking them off once 
a day to get their food and water. When 
taken from the nests, I put their coops 
right on the ground (no floor). The hens 
keep them warm and the earlier ones usu- 
ally do the best. 

It is much to our advantage having a 
colony of rich city people not far from us, 
to whom Iesell my eggs and chickens in 
the summer and have private customers for 
my eggs in the winter. I have done the 
most of the work myself, besides having 
many household cares, which I have not 
neglected. There is much to learn in the 
poultry business and there are many losses 
and crosses, and no one need think to 
succeed without giving to it,their best 
thought and care. It takes me out of doors 
many days, and sometimes many times a 
day when I do not want to go, but I have 
thought that I had better health for it. 

I will give my figures for last year: Eggs 
sold, $131.78; fowls or chicks sold, 113.90; to- 
tal, 245.68. Against this is a feed bill of 
88.02. The balance is 157.66. Sometimes I 
have netted $200. Now all this is very nice 
to have, for farmers’ wives are not usual- 
ly blessed with much money. 
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A Thing Worth Knowing. 

No need of cutting off a woman’s breast or a 
man’s cheek or nose in a vain attempt to cure 
cancer. No need of applying burning plasters 
to the flesh and torturing those already weak 
from suffering. Soothing, balmy, aromatie oils, 
give safe, speedy and certain cure. The 
most horrible forms of cancer of the face, 
breast, womb, mouth, stomach; large tumors, 
ugly ulcers, fistula, catarrh; terrible skin dis- 
eases, etc., are all successfully treated by the 
application of various forms of simple oils. 
Send for a book. mailed free, giving particulars 
and prices of Oils. Address DR. “‘D. M. BYE, 
Box 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 





{From Page 621.] 

was, An’ they was a cemétery ona hill, 
where the tombstones looked like spooks, 
and. there wa’n’t no shadders at all, but 
everything was so quiet and peaceful that 
folks ruther injoyed ‘dyin’ an’ layin’ there. 
As the music was runnin’ then, I kind o’ 
wanted to die an’ lay there myself. 

“She turned the tune jes’ the least mite, 
an’ a fun’ral p’rcession come slowly up the 
hill an’ turned into the graveyard. I could 
see the mourners an’ hear their soft sob- 
bin’, while the moonlight fell all ’round an’ 
on ’em, but I couldn’t help ’em none, an’ so 
went back to the streets of the city. The 
wind had gone down, an’ they wa’n’t a leaf 
stirrin’ in the trees along the sidewalk, but 
the moon shone on ’em, an’ I could see the 
little birds roostin’ in ’em, an’ hear ’em 
‘cheepin’,’ sleepy-like, to each other, while 
the trees was castin’ shadders so much like 
lace curtains that a feller hated to walk on 
’?em. There wa’n’t no lights in the winders 
except moonlight, an’ lookin’ through ’em, 
which nobody didn’t care if I did. I could 
see beautiful ladies settin’ there with han’- 
somne men, talkin’ to ’em and makin’ love to 
‘em. Jes’ then there wasn’t any noise in 
the city, but everything was still an’ full 
of peace an’ comfort, fur there wasn’t no- 
body cold er sick er hungry there. 

“She chased the tune up onto some high 
keys, an’ it wa’n’t so still in the city. A 
passel of pooty children come down a side 
street all dressed like they was goin’ to a 
picnic. I could hear the patt’rin’ of their 
little feet as they come dancin’ along, 
though all the time I knowed it was only 
Mis’ Larkin’s white fingers trippin’ over 
the keys. But the han’some children come 
along jes’ the same, singin’ an’ dancin’, 
with their arms an’ han’s full of nice flow- 
ers, Which they flung onto an’ at everyone 
that was happy, n’ they didn’t miss none 
‘tall, fur ev’rybody felt that way. 

“Bimeby the tune switched off onto an- 
other track, an’ seemed I wasn’t in the city 
no more, but was jes’ down ’long the crick, 
fishin’. Sometimes I was walkin’ ‘long 
where the water was still an’ black an’ 
deep, an’ the shadders of the willows made 
ail sorts of checkerboards onto it, an’ some- 
times it run fast over beds of stones, mak- 
in’*tinklin’ music, flashin’ an’ sparklin’ in 
the moonlight, where it shone onto it. 

“After a>»while she got to playin’ ’way 
dewn on the heavy notes, to the bottom of 
the pianny. I hadn’t noticed till then that 
a thunder shower was. comin’ up in the 
west, but they was, an’ though the moon 
shone onto the clouds an’ made ’em look 
like great big white mas-es of feather 
beds, under the white part it was all biack, 
an’ lightnin' was playin’ there, an’ thunder 
was rollin’ a good ways off. The storm 
come a-marchin’ up the sky Pretty fast, an’ 
it wasn’t long coverin’ up the moon. Then 
it was gittin’ dark, an’ the rain begun to 
fell—not hard, ner sudden, but patt’rin’- 
like,—keepin’ time with her fingers ez they 
touched the keys. I was jes’ a-thinkin’ 
*bout goin’ home (not because I was gettin’ 
wet, but ’cause I thought it would be kind 
o’ nice to be there), when the music, stop- 
ped. I looked at Steve, an’ I’m dum’d if I 
don’t think he hed it pooty near’s bad’s 
I did. 

“Mis’ Larkin didn’t seem to think she’d 
done anything more’n ordinary, an’ was 
turnin’ over her music to find another tune, 
while I was settin’ with my mouth open 
gawpin’ at her, when the hired girl come 
a-runnin’ in, a-hollerin’: ‘O, mam! O, mam! 
O, mam! They’s a big hen hawk tryin’ to 
ketch chickens ii. the back -yard.’ 

“Steve’s wife didn’t jump off the stool, 
she jes’ seemed to git to the end of the 
pianny ’thout any effort ‘tall, an grab one 
o them new-fangled britch-loadin’ rifles I 
hadn’t’seen stan’in’ there afore, an’ me an’ 
Steve follered her out back of the house. 

“The hawk hed got a chicken an’ was a 
good ways up, when Mis’ Larkin p’inte’ the 
gun at him, an’ bless or souls, he didn’t 
stan’ no show ’tall, cause there was a 
crack like snappin’ a whip, and mister 
hawk come a-changin’ ends with hisself 
ker-flop! on the ground, deader’n a nit. 
Then: I'll be dtirne? ef she didn’t go an’ pick 
up that little dead chickén out oo’ the 
hawk’s claws, an’ begin to whimper ever 
it jes’ like ary other woman. 

“T lit out fur home then, tellin’ Steve, 
when he ast me ef he could do anything 
fur trre* that T’a-come agin some’ other ‘day. 
Fact is, I hed furgot what I’d come fur.” 

[To Be Continued.] 
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No other medicine in the world has received such widespread and un- 
qualified endorsement. 

No other medicine has such a record of cures of female troubles or such 
hosts of grateful friends. 

Do not be persuaded that any other medicine is just as good. Any dealer 
who asks you to buy something else when you go into his store purposely to buy 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, has no interest im your case. He is 
merely trying to sell you something on which he can make a larger profit. He 
does not care whether you get well or not, so long as he can make a little more 
money out of your sickness. If he wished you well he would without hesitation 
hand you the medicine you ask for, and which he knows is the best womens 
medicine in the world. 

Follow the record of this medicine, and remember that these thousands of 
cures of women whose letters are constantly printed in this paper were not 
brought about by “something else,” but by 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetahle Compound, 
The Great Woman’s Remedy for Woman’s Ills. 
‘ Those women who refuse to accept anything else are rewarded 
a hundred thousand times, for they get what they want—a cure 
Moral — Stick to the medicine that you Amow is Best. ' 
When a medicine has been successful in restoring 
to health more than a million women, you cannot 
well say without trying it, ‘<I do not believe it will 
help me.’’ If you are ill, do not hesitate to get a bot- 
tle of Lydia E. PinKham’s Vegetable Compound at 
once, and write Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., for 
special advice. It is free and helpful. 
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word, they are the only reliable repeaters. 
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suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 
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FOR 1904. 


bag a business transaction of large magnitude we recently secured several thousand sets in sheets 
of the ** Encyclopedic Dictionary,” and have decided to offer them to our subscribers at less 


than their actual cost to us. 


subscribers to The Christian Advocate only, at the price given below. 


offered anywhere this year. 


We bind the Dictionary in six large volumes, cloth, and offer it to 


There is no better value 


5,300 pages, over 3,000 illustrations ; 250,000 words defined ; nearly 


3,000 engravings directly accompanying the text, and 64 magnificent new plates in colors and 


monotone, 


I. We offer to send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901 to any address in the United States 
for $2.50, postage prepaid, and will send a copy of “ The New Century Home Book ” to every 
subscriber, new or old, for 1903. All new subscribers will receive the paper from January 1 


to the close of 1901 for $2.50, including postage. 


Il. We will send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901, including a copy of “ The New 
Century Home Book,” and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great “ Encyclopaedic Dictionary” 


for $7.00, cash with order. 


If you prefer we have an installment plan. Write to us about it. 
Orders will be entered as received. You are to pay freight or express charges. _ Address 
EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave.,. New York, 
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mches, 50 Illustrations, thoroughly indexed by titles and 
authors, and containing teiled Descriptions of ait the best 


The 


t man 
his — a our ball 
can mako your repairs and save time 
blacksmith bills, x7 
ve a combined anvil an 


Bend a 


t once for free catalo; 
ak’ sold last in ev = 
©. R. Harper Mite. Co., 


ARMER’S 
handiest thinga 


FORGE 


can have on 
bearing forge 






the freir~ t 


“*° FRE 


ery state in the Union, 
Box 212, Marshalltown, lowa. 











saree “ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


i Can Sell Your Farm 


or country property no matter where located. Send de- 
scription and selling price, and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, !215 Filbert St., Phila.,Pa. 





will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 








Agricultural Books 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 


Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 

















POTASH 


No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply enough Potash and 
your profits will be large; without 
Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby.’’ 

Our books, telling about composition of 


fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are Sree 
to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


' FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. Write to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 
1008 Washington Ave, Minneapolis, Minn, 





















during the summer is 
so essential that no 
farmer, dairyman or 
others should be with- 
out our Double Row Ice ; 
low. Cuts easier, faster, and with 
less expense than any plow made. Cuts any size cake 
and depth. Will pay for itse)f in less than two days, 
A child can operate it. Get our catalogue and prices. 
JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





ICE PLOWS *'siih tor discounts, 


« PRAY, No. Clove,N.Y, 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
fce. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, wo 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat packers, cold 
'storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
{the handling or use of ice in any way. gy many 
récipes for ice@ dishes and beverages. The book is illns- 
‘ trated by. cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cuttin 
‘and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
t Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York. 











SEND NO MONEY 


ABAEY if you live within 500 miles 
of Chicago, (if further, 


send $1.00), cutthisad oué 


a go wie THE BERT BFOOT 
sen ou 8, - 

STEEL WINDMILL ADE, com- 

with wheel, vane, chain, wire and rod, 

= . by freight, C. 0. D., subjecttoexamination. You 

ee can examine the windmi|iat your nearest railroad 

- P station, and if you find it perfectly satisfactory, 

‘ exactly as represented, one of the best steel wind- 

mills made, and the equal of mills sold by others 

at double our price, pay the rail- j 75 

road agent Our Special Offer Price « 

m and freight chargés(less $1. 00 if sent with order! 
The mill weighé 335 pounds,and the frei 
will average 61.50 to $2.00 for each 500 mi 
OUR $14.75 WINDMILL is one of 

the highest grade millsmade. Extreme- 
ly simple, made of few parts, cannot 
get out oforder. Hasself oiler on pit- 
man, positive brake, wheel makes two 
and one-half revolutions to one ‘stroke 
ofthe pump, responds instantly when 
thrown in or out of gear, can used 
either on wood or steel tower. Guar- 
anteed the easiest running, best, strongest 
$14.75 painted; S16,00 ssivanized. 
. painted; * galva 
FOR $14 96 we furnish the 
s highest grade 
585-lb., 80 foot, all steel tower, 
omplete with anchor 



















angle steel cross girts from 
5 post to post on every side 
; and on the bottom, the 
tower construction 
possible. Sent anywhere within 500 miles os Celanese 
without deposit, our special price $14.95 and freight 
charges payable when received and found satisfac- 
tory. At $14.95 we furnish tower painted; if gal- 
vanized, $16.20. Complete sice! mill and 80-foot steel tower 
painted, $29.70; complete tower and mill galvanised, $82, 20. 
0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL.. After you pay the rail- 
agent our special price, you can give this mill 80 
trial en your own place, and if it does not prove 
tory inevery way, return it tous at our expense 
of freight Tatel and we will return your money. 
o VYEARSINDINC CUARANTEE. Every mill 
andtower is put out under our written, binding one year guarantee. 
With care it will last a lifetime. PRICES MAY GO UP, Steel 
isadvancing at the mills, a permanent advance in steel 
will advance the price of mills and towers and we there- 
fore advise you to order ce. ORDER TODAY, Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Catalog Complete ° Asricutturat Books, 


Address ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicaao, Hil. 































